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EDITORIAL 


Various War 
Resolutions 


t- READERS WILL DISCOVER that our news 
columns contain an unusual number of formal actions 
recently taken or proposed by official church bodies, all deal- 
g with the prevention of war. From one point of view 
these documents may not seem to have that sparkle and 
sense of action that we hope generally characterizes this 
h read department. From another viewpoint, however, 
resolutions embody the most remarkable news story 
\merica today. That, within a handful of months, re- 
ible ecclesiastical bodies should bring themselves to 
ms of this kind is of enormous importance. The 
reader who preserves the news pages in this issue of The 
Christian Century will have a reference library of abiding 
on the relation of the church to this social issue. 


Control of Traffic in 
Dangerous Drugs 


Spe OF THE NEWER habit-forming drugs, which 
are a peril to society particularly because of their 
relation to crime, is heroin. The Harrison law which was 

cted a few years ago is practically a prohibition law 
vith reference to morphine and cocaine. While its enforce- 
ment is far from perfect, it has very materially increased 
the difficulty which drug-addicts experience in getting their 
favorite forms of dope. There are dope-bootleggers, of 
course, but we have not heard of any serious suggestion 


for the repeal of the law. But heroin, which is a derivative 
{ morphine, seems to slip through under the existing law. 
(he Porter bill, now pending in Congress, proposes to place 
it under the ban. Mr. R. P. Hobson, whose statements 


are sometimes rather extreme and need to be checked by 


other sources of information, asserts that there are a mil- 
lion heroin addicts in the United States and that this drug 
is -four times as powerful as morphine. The tendency of 
it is said to be to produce criminals of a particularly bold 
and cruel type. This also is a question of fact to be decided 
by experts upon scientific data. As in the case of liquor, 
the giving of prescriptions by unscrupulous physicians 
where no legitimate reason exists, vastly complicates the 
problem of control. 


Criticism of a Law 
Is Not Treason 


W'* DO NOT AGREE with some of our dry col- 
leagues, journalistic and other, that President 
Nicholas Murray Butler is in effect an anarchist and that 
“a vicious and 
venomous attack on the institutions of our country.” Any 


his recent speech against prohibition was 


citizen is within his rights in expressing the opinion that 
any proposed or existing law is unconstitutional and un- 
wise. Indeed, except in time of war, one may, without 
incurring just censure for disloyalty, go further and say 
that an existing law is wicked and immoral. We drys used 
to say that about the laws under which saloons were licensed. 
Dr. Butler says that he purposes to obey the eighteenth 
amendment and the Volstead act, but not to rest until they 
are repealed. If he adheres to this determination, he has 
a long period of both drought and restlessness ahead of 
him, but that is his affair. We will indeed have lost the 
liberty of our fathers if one cannot, however foolishly, urge 
the repeal of a law without becoming a traitor. It was an 
ancient trick of tyranny to provide a death penalty for 
anyone who ventured to propose the repeal of a certain 
If Dr. Butler or 
anyone else thinks these are bad laws and ought to be 
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law. We are a long way past that stage. 
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wiped out, let him—in the language of the street and the 
campus—go to it. We hope he fails, and we think he will. 
If it is true that you cannot make people moral by legisla- 
tion, it is equally true that you cannot make them wise by 
putting them into high academic position, and the president 
of Columbia has, in our judgment, uttered some of the 
most foolish and untenable statements on this subject that 
it is possible to conceive. In fact, perhaps part of our will- 
ingness to allow him to continue undisturbed is due to the 
feeling that, if this is the best that can be said for his side, 
the louder he says it the better it will be for the other side. 


Doctor Butler and the 
Eighteenth Amendment 


INCE DR. BUTLER’S §anti-prohibition 
seems to have been quite generally accepted as a fair 


statement 


presentation of that side of the case, let us look at a few 
of his propositions: “That the amendment itself is not 
only a violation of the principles upon which our govern- 
ment rests, but a revolutionary departure from them, is 
generally admitted.” 


Absolutely false. Nothing of the 


sort is generally admitted. To represent the drys as know- 
ingly defending a revolutionary departure from the funda- 
mental principles of our government “on the ground that it 
served an overmastering moral purpose,” is so utterly at 
variance with the known facts that one is tempted to call 
the statement, as he calls the Volstead act, “a conscious lie.” 
“The reason why the national prohibition law is not en- 
Nothing of the sort, 
unless he means to hide behind the subterfuge that no law 


forced is that it cannot be enforced.” 
is perfectly enforced. The chief reason why it is so poorly 
enforced is that its enforcement is too largely in the hands 
of men who do not want to enforce it. See Governor Pin- 
chot’s recent statement. This is said without reflecting upon 
the character of the many conscientious and competent 
officers. “No liberal can possibly defend it.” Thousands 
Besides, who authorized 
Dr. Butler to speak for the liberals? 


them. 


of liberals can and do defend it. 
He is not one of 
His reputation as a rock-ribbed, reactionary con- 
servative in both politics and economics, is unassailable. 
“The unmoral conditions which have followed the ratifica- 
tion of the eighteenth amendment are the direct and natural 
results of its own immorality.” On the contrary, they are 
the result of the immorality of lawless men who never 
willingly obey any law which they do not personally like. 
The eighteenth amendment has not created, but has only 
revealed, their lawlessness. “The Volstead law tells a 
conscious lie when it defines as intoxicating that which 
everyone knows is the contrary.” The Volstead law merely 
adopted the definition of an intoxicating beverage which 
was tmsisted upon by the liquor-sellers in license days as a 
means of avoiding the “unfair competition” of unlicensed 
sellers of beverages of low alcoholic content. The booze- 
experts themselves are the ones who, years ago and without 
recorded protest from Dr. Butler, fixed the line between 
intoxicating and non-intoxicating drinks. There are a 
great many persons still living who can testify from per- 
sonal knowledge that it is possible to get drunk on ordinary 
beer. It does require a good deal of it, but it is easier 
to enforce a low alcoholic content for beer than a low 
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maximum of individual consumption. “In its attempted 
forcible interference with the food and drink and medicine 
of the people, it is a form of oppression to which a free 
people will never submit in silence.” Perhaps not in silence. 
Does Dr. Butler not know that the 
law interferes with the food and drink and medicine of the 
people in many other ways? 


But oppression, no. 


The sale of meat and milk 
and oleomargerine and strychnine and morphine and co- 
We have no 
principle of government which requires unrestricted liberty 
in the sale and purchase of articles of food, drink and 
Whether 
or not the sale of any given commodity is sufficiently harm- 
ful to society to make its control or prohibition worth 
bothering about is a question of fact to be decided upon 
evidence, and the evidence seems to be against alcohol. 
“The issue is one of plain, simple, unadorned morality.” 
It is. 


caine is interfered with in manifold ways. 


medicine regardless of the effect upon society. 


And Dr. Butler is on the wrong side. 


An Evidence of 
Church Influence 


NY PERSON WHO BELIEVES that the influence 

of the Protestant churches has disappeared should 
study carefully recent developments in connection with the 
efforts to secure a warless world. Since the beginning of 
this year this has become a matter of grave public concern. 
The action of students at Indianapolis, and later in other 
places, served to crystallize the issue for the churches. With 
the churches alive, the stirring of a large portion of the 
The first im- 
pulse of the newspapers in dealing with this new situation 
was to deride and brand it. 


nation has followed in less than six months. 


Accustomed to a definition 
that identified patriotism with conformity to the political 
order of the moment, and generally devoted to a preserva- 
tion of the status quo, the papers reached for their handiest 
stereotypes to damn the uprising. As the most conspicucus 
actors, at the beginning, were students, it was not hard to 
shriek epithets, and to appeal to mass prejudice with fren- 
zied piffle about necessary connections between any who 
reject war as a method of national action and the plotters 
3ut it is noticeable that, in all save the out-and- 
out jingo papers, the promiscuous hurling of hard names 


of Moscow. 
has almost ceased. The effort for the outlawry of war 
is no longer treated as synonymous with a desire to over- 
throw the government. A meeting can even discuss pacifism 
without being ridiculed except in the fife-and-drum-corps 
Why the sudden change? 
Not yet. 

that has an intelligent appreciation of what the peacemakers 
But one 
simple fact has penetrated the journalistic consciousness. It 
has dawned on the gentlemen who make the papers that 
this movement toward peace is not the fitful aberration of 
a few freaks, but that it is the solemn interest and purpose 
From the day of that realization the tone 


press, Are the newspapers on 


the mourners’ bench? Is it still only a minority 


are driving at, let alone endorsing their proposals. 


of the churches. 
has changed. It was one thing to throw mud at a powerless 
minority; it is quite another to throw mud at the churches. 
This change of tone is at once an evidence of the progress 
of the movement and of the influence that the church really 
holds in the American community. 
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A Diocesan Episcopacy 
for the Methodists 


HE METHODISTS, having itinerated with such in- 
veterate wanderers as John Wesley, Francis Asbury 
and the early circuit-riders out of Anglicanism, are coming 
hack, at least in method of government, to that model. 
Deny it as their ecclesiastical lawyers will, in the effort to 
srove that their constitution has not been violated, it is 
true that Methodist practice is constantly tending toward 
, diocesan episcopacy. The district superintendents and 
presiding elders who are the actual appointing powers for 
the hundreds of “supply” charges are, in reality, diocesan 
dministrators. Several years ago there began the move- 
ment toward curbing the peripatetic propensities of the 
bishops, which has led to the system of episcopal “areas” — 
system now being adapted by the southern Methodists as 
yell as the larger church. There has been some friction in 
the establishment of this method of limited diocesan leader- 
hip, but, with all the agitation, the areas remain and are 
sure to do so. Four years ago the movement spread farther 
y the election to the bishop’s office of men of a race whose 
service, because of social conditions, would necessarily be 
mited to the conferences composed of members of that 
race. And in the Methodist general conference which has 
ust heen held at Springfield the movement received added 
hasis by the election of men with definite geographic 
lds in view,—men who, except for service in those fields, 
vould hardly have been considered for the position. The 
letermination to make no distinction between the legal 
nding of these bishops and of other Methodist bishops 
mphasizes the drift. It seems to be true that an episcopacy, 
na church with large constituencies widely scattered, is 
und to become diocesan. The Methodists who hold to 
nepiscopal form of administration are not yet two hundred 
‘s old. It is safe to predict that before their second 
entenary arrives their episcopacy will be in fact—however 
they may temper that fact with legal interpretations—as 
cesan as is that of Anglicanism. 


The Parties and the 
War Issue 


ITH THE FIRST of the national party conven- 

tions a week away political leaders are showing 
nereasing concern to discover the platform treatment of the 
var issue that will prove least dangerous and most nearly 
express the temper of the times. The election will be de- 
ided by the votes of those who no longer render blind 
that the 
liticians must take into account—soldier vote, labor vote, 


’ 


allegiance to any: party. And, of all the “votes’ 


er vote, women’s vote, Irish vote, German vote, Negro 
ite, dry vote, wet vote—the one that gives most anxiety is 
the vote of the churches. For, consider it as you will and 
vhat you will, there is a church vote in American politics, 
nd it is a factor hard to gauge and fatal to ignore. Increas- 
ngly it is clear that the interests of churchmen, in the ap- 
aching campaign, will be centered on two issues— 
bition and war. In the case of the first, both parties 
admit the necessity for keeping on good terms with 
the churches by their platforms and by their candidates. In 
the case of the second, it is not yet clear to either party what 
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course should be followed. During this spring crowded with 
the conventions of church bodies there has scarcely been 
one that has not declared in favor of the entry of the United 
States into the World Court, the League of Nations, or 
both. Even where such unequivocal acts have not been 
approved, these churchmen have been clearly of the opinion 
that the United States must take a more active part in 
organizing the world for peace, and they have come to be 
practically unanimous in their support of a larger measure 
of international cooperation as a means to this end. The 
war issue is the livest issue within the Protestant churches 
of America today, and it is the issue upon which they 
demand genuine and constructive action. 


Who Can Swing the 
Church Vote ? 


Python POLITICIANS KNOW this and are try- 
ing to commit their parties to such platforms as they 
think will satisfy the churches. Here the Democrats feel 
that they have an advantage. The League of Nations—of 
which the World Court is a creation—is their hope, and they 
will probably point to the campaign of 1920 to prove that 
what so many churches are now demanding they then 
offered. And if they can salvage so much out of that dis- 
aster, who would begrudge it to them? There is this diffi- 
culty, however, with the League of Nations. While its pres- 
tige as an agency in dealing with certain groups of social 
problems is increasing, its limitations as an agency for politi- 
cal action are also growing more clear. The terrible handi- 
cap under which it struggles as a creature of the treaty of 
Versailles is bringing even the friends of the League to 
admit that, before any great amount of international accord 
can come from this source, the very basis on which it rests 
must be changed. The churches are endorsing the League 
as far as it goes, but it does not go very far, and they know 
it. As long as they know it, they are likely to have only a 
mild interest in a political program that stakes its hope for 
a warless world on such a faulty instrument. But what are 
the Republicans—or the third party, should there be one 

to propose to offset the Democrats and their League? Here 
we see confusion. Coolidge is for the World Court, as it 
is, with the Hughes reservations. Pepper is for the World 
Court, as it might be if a large group of “ifs” could come 
to pass. Lodge is for a court, but for what world or what 
century it would be futile to guess. Hughes and Taft are 
probably still for the League, but in a properly chastened 
fashion. The fact is that Senator Borah has, in his proposal 
for the building of a new body of international law and pro- 
cedure, based on the mutual outlawry of war as a legal 
method of settling disputes between nations, made the one 
proposal that, if boldly avowed and adequately explained, 
has in it magic to command the church vote now aroused in 
behalf of peace. The proposal for the outlawry of war, 
already specifically endorsed by scores of church bodies, is 
no mere form of words. It is a definite program for pro- 
cedure, open to the nations at any moment without regard to 
our previous attempts to pull ourselves out of the slough 
into which the world war plunged us. It takes the whole 


matter clear beyond the preliminary stage in which are to 
be found leagues, courts, and their like. It makes war a 
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crime, as the churches declare it a sin. And the party which 
genuinely commits itself to the outlawry of war will have in 
its possession a moral issue of incalculable value when the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday of next November 
rolls around. 


Pensions for 
Preachers 


OT MUCH OF A CONSTRUCTIVE nature has 
N come out of the Presbyterian general assembly. The 
time of the commissioners was too much given to con- 
siderations of heresy to make it possible to deal at length 
with matters that had no such sporting interest. But out 
of the fracas there came at least one action that merits the 
careful study of other communions. By it a Board of 
Ministerial Relief and Sustentation was changed into a 
Board of Pensions and a plan instituted that should provide 
a fair income for all veteran workers. Not only ministers 
and their widows, but minor children and lay workers who 
have been employed by local churches or benevolent boards 
will benefit by this proposal. The worker who reaches the 
age of 65 and has spent thirty years in service is, by this 
plan, given annually an amount equal to one-half the aver- 
age salary he or she has received during the previous period, 
whether or not this worker then takes a retired relation. 
The cost of this annuity is to be provided by annual pay- 
ments to the pension fund on the part of the workers of 
two and one-half per cent of the worker’s salary and by 
the church or employing agency of seven and one-half per 
cent. If three of the ten thousand churches within the de- 
nomination accept the plan, insurance experts have shown 
Most of the Protestant 
denominations have given evidence during recent years of 


that it can safely be put into effect. 


an awakening conscience on this matter of the treatment of 
Mr. Will H. Hays, who pro- 


vides such expensive but respectable window-dressing for 


church workers in old age. 


the movie magnates, at Grand Rapids compared the treat- 
ment of old preachers by Presbyterians with the treatment 
of old fire horses by 


That 


efforts to meet the situation by endowment funds or special 


Tammany, much to the ¢redit of 


Tammany. sort of talk has grown common. But 
collections have not proved satisfactory. The Presbyterians, 
requiring participation by the worker and caring for the 
full-time lay worker as well as the ordained man and his 
family, have followed a more excellent way. It is the same 
way, with only minor differences, previously adopted so 
successfully by the Episcopalians. It is not greatly different 
from the way suggested in syndicated newspaper articles 
It is 
the way that all Protestant denominations should seriously 


by Will Rogers, the cowboy philosopher, a year ago. 
consider. 


Monumental Churches at 
the National Capital 


S° long as Christian work is conducted chiefly 
through denominational organizations, it is natural 
and not improper for a decent denominational loyalty 
to dictate the erection of buildings which will be not 
only practically adequate but monumentally impressive, 
and the more conspicuous the site the greater will be 
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the desire to make such structures impressively mony. 
mental. Just now there seems to be a general urge in 
the direction of upstanding and outstanding buildings 
at the national capital. The Episcopalians are building 
a magnificent cathedral. The Catholics have great 
The Methodists have completed a splendid edj- 
fice for the headquarters of their boards. The Baptists 
have built an impressive memorial building. The Dis- 


plans. 


ciples have a project which has been approved by their 
leaders and for which a building fund is being accumu- 
lated. The Presbyterians in their general assembly con- 
sidered and, because of objection, postponed action 
upon a proposal to build at Washington “a monumental 
church worthy of the name of Presbyterianism of the 
nation and also a building for a Presbyterian head- 
quarters.” There is some merit in all of these proposals 
and achievements. The proportion of narrow denomi- 
national pride in the motives back of them is only 
slightly greater than it is in the motive which leads to 
the building of any great and beautiful church, and the 
proportion of admirable loyalty both to the particular 
group and to the larger interests of the kingdom of God 
is very large. There ought to be beautiful and adequate 
churches in the nation’s capital. But when it comes 
to building monuments, we are strongly of the opinion 
that they ought to be erected to something larger than 
the glory of any denomination. One of our contemporaries 
suggests that, in the interest of our common Christian- 
ity and to the glory of God, the churches might well 
unite to erect a truly national cathedral in Washington, 
a building which would be a monument to our unity, 
rather than a collection of monuments to our divisions. 
It could be financed by the denominations jointly, and 
the title held and the property administered by a joint 
board of trustees. If the denominations can unite in 
building colleges in China, can they not unite to build 
a great church in Washington? 


The Methodists and War 


HE FINAL ACTION on war taken-by the general 

conference of the Methodist Episcopal church, pre- 
sented elsewhere in this issue, is one which places this 
church unitedly against war, in what is by far the strong- 
est and most definite pronouncement on the subject which 
this church has ever made and one which calls for definite 
action of an immediate nature, in the calling “of a con- 
ference of the religious forces of the world to consider 
plans and methods for making the impact of united Chris- 
tendom against the evils of war.” The real significance of 
the action cannot be fully grasped by reading the document 
and the report of the parliamentary processes which led 
At the outset it must be freely confessed that 
the final report adopted was a real disappointment to 2 


up to it. 


large number of delegates, who were hoping to have 4 
much more advanced stand taken in reference to the church 
Such a stand was taken in the 
majority report of the committee on the state of the church. 
It is perfectly possible for one who was not present to 
regard the final action taken as the usual procedure of side- 


separating itself from war. 
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stepping and evading a clean-cut moral issue which is so 
tragically common in church gatherings. 

The conference in that respect ran true to form. After 
‘wo weeks of the most careful thought and study of the 
whole matter, the committee on the state of the church 
brought in a majority report which was not only a strong 
statement of the responsibility of the church but also con- 
wrselves from war and take no part in its promotion.” 
This majority report is so brief and compact and clean 
cut that it is printed in another part of this issue and should 
he studied if one is to gain an idea of the significance of 
the war discussion. The minority report was exactly the 
same as that of the majority, with the all important ex- 
ception that it added a qualification to the separation of 
the church from war in these words: “Unless indisputably 
in self-defense or in defense of humanity.” This exception, 
f course, is the usual loophole, leaving the way open for 
participation in any war, and weakens, if not entirely 
nullifies, any statement which can be made. 

The majority report was adopted by the committee by a 
When it was presented and a vote in- 
volving a division was imminent a strong movement devel- 


vote of two to one. 


ped, inspired principally if not wholly by those favoring 
the minority report, to have the whole matter committed 

a special committee of thirteen, to be named by the 
To those who expected anything with real teeth 
in it to come from the conference, that looked like the 
end—the usual, weak-kneed evasion. A committee was ap- 
pointed, but it did not do the usual thing. It presented a 
locument which won the support of the entire conference, 


bishops. 


ncluding those who were emphatically in favor of the 
It is an indictment of war which contains 
The 


majority report. 
1 practical and constructive step of large promise. 
main points in the report are these: 

1. A determination to brand war by having America 
take the lead in an aggressive campaign to teach the nature, 
causes and consequences of war. The glorification of war 
must end. 

2. To hold the cause of peace dearer than party alle- 
giance and tolerate no dilatory or evasive attitudes on the 
part of those who represent the church constituency. 

3. The President of the United States is asked to sum- 
mon another conference of nations to consider more drastic 
reduction of armaments. 

4. A demand is made for the immediate entrance of 
the United States into the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. Participation of the United States in a 
tague of nations will receive the active support of the 
hurch, 

5. It is proposed that 
responsibility and appoint twenty-five 
authorized and instructed to call a conference of the religious 
forces of the world to consider plans and methods for 
making the impact of united Christendom against the evils 
f war, 


the Methodist church assume 
a commission of 


Two points are particularly worthy of emphasis. The 
irst is, that the report contains one sentence which logically 
involves the strongest stand against war which any Chris- 


an may desire to take. That sentence is: “Governments 


which ignore the Christian conscience of men in times of 
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peace cannot justly claim the lives of men in time of war.” 
That is emphatically, in the literal sense of the word, a 
radical statement about war under which the most sincere 
Christian conscience can operate to the full limit. The 
other point is, the appointment of a commission of twenty- 


five members authorized and instructed to call “a con- 
ference of the religious forces of the world to consider the 
best plans and methods for making the impact for united 
Christendom against the evils of war.” That proposal was 
taken in deep earnestness and a commission will be ap- 
pointed immediately. If such a conference can be called 
by the cooperation of many branches of the church of 
Christ, it will meet one of the most urgent of the world’s 
needs in this hour. Notice the breadth of the authorization : 
it is for a conference of “the religious forces of the world,” 
which would mean not merely Christendom but all religious 
forces—Mohammedan, Hindu, Confucian, or any other. 

The whole course of the general conference in regard 
to war has given many reasons for encouragement. For 
one thing, it afforded a very definite check upon how far 
the sentiment against war has gone. During the past six 
months the sentiment against war throughout the churches 
of America has been growing at a rate never before ap 
The Methodist conference indicates that that 
sentiment has been more widespread than any, even the 


proached. 


It is not merely in the minds 
It is the 
judgment of many that four years ago such a proposal as 


most optimistic, had hoped. 
of the leaders, it is permeating the entire church. 


the one involved in the majority report on the state of 
the church would have been hissed off the stage. Indeed, 
the whole record of the general conference of 1920 at 
Des Moines was a shameful one of evasion of live issues 
involving war and industry. Members who sat in the com- 
mittee on the state of the church four years ago, and again 
this year, testify that there is the difference of a generation 
in the general attitude. 

Another fact of encouragement is that it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the subject of war has had the center of 
the stage. When any theme supersedes in interest an 
election of bishops, it is sure evidence that the theme is of 
first importance. Yet, it is a fact that even at the zero 
hour, before five bishops were to be elected, the real focus 
of interest was in discussion about war. A few years ago 
almost the only attention which the newspapers gave to 
the general conference was in regard to the election of 
bishops and the threadbare controversy on the amusement 
question. This year the amusement question hardly caused 
a ripple. And the election of the fifth bishop got three lines 
at the conclusion of a 1500 word dispatch sent out by the 
Associated Press. The rest of the space was given to the 
war statement. 

Another cause for encouragement was in the fact that 
large numbers of men made real progress in their thinking 
about war during the conference. The record of the com- 
mittee on the state of the church is a remarkable one. The 
majority report of the committee occupies a much more ad- 
vanced position than many of the men who voted for it 
were willing to take at the beginning of the conference. 
Flag waving was notably absent. When any delegate began 
to stress the ancient stereotypes about patriotism, loyalty 


to the flag and the nobility of war, the conference very 
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plainly regarded such a speech as the advent of a belated 
Rip Van Winkle from the hills. 
cated in the presentation of the minority report by a lay- 


This was clearly indi- 
man, in a lamentably weak speech. The chief feature was 
an outworn interpretation of the sermon on the mount in 
Thinking was done on straight lines 


militaristic terms. 


leading to definite conclusions. While the majority report 


of the committee was not allowed to be voted upon, it 
should be recognized that the statement finally resulting is 
far stronger than would have been the case without the 
committee’s report. 

One of the chief features of the conference was the 
steady impact of the positive dealing with the moral ques- 
tions involved in war. The speeches of the students from 
the Louisville convention made an impression which lasted 
At the men’s convention, 


red 


B. Fisher in particular, made a deep and lasting impression 


throughout the entire session. 
Sherwood Eddy, Bishops Francis J. McConnell and 
by a fearless discussion of war from the Christian stand- 
Raymond Robbins in an address on “The Outlawry 
Frank, 


speaking on the evening before the war report came up 


point. 
of War” made a distinct contribution and Glenn 


for discussion, profoundly affected the mind of the con- 
ference towards a positive declaration on the part of the 
church in separating itself from war. 

Too must cannot be said in regard to the part played in 
this whole matter by Dr. George Elliott, the editor of the 
Methodist 


modern world, his wide social sympathies and his fearless 


Review. In his remarkable knowledge of the 
courage in applying Christian principles to all social ques- 
Methodist [episcopal church has an asset of 
The address of Bishop William F. An- 


derson at the devotional period just before the war report 


tions, the 


enormous value. 


came up was also remarkable for courage and frankness in 
facing the responsibilities of the church for taking a real 
stand against war. The report finally adopted united 
the Methodist church against war. It recognized the 
dilemma in which the Christian is placed, in which he 
has to choose between Christ and country, and points 
out that he ought not to be put in that place. Finally 
in its proposal for a conference of all religious forces it 
challenges all bodies of Christendom to a cooperative en- 
deavor which may prove a deciding step in Christian history. 


The Hoosier Klan in Politics 
os RESULTS of the Republican primary in Indiana 


make the Ku Klux Klan the leading issue in the politics 
of that State. 
nomination of Secretary of State Jackson and won with a 


The klan made an outright fight for the 


clear majority over all of more than 20,000 votes. 

There were five competing candidates and one of them, 
Mayor Shank of Indianapolis, was avowedly anti-klan. He 
failed even to carry his own city, where he is popular— 
he was elected mayor by a large majority—and where there 
are 40,000 Negroes. 
men voted in the Republican primary and results seem to 


It is charged that Democratic klans- 


substantiate that charge, for there is no reason to believe 
in the north while 


that only Republicans furnish “kluxers’ 
Democrats alone furnish them in the south. A further proof 
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of this is found in the fact that the total vote in the Repub- 
lican primary was much larger than in the Democratic ina 
state that is counted pivotal. 

There is no party in klan politics. It is Democratic jp 
Texas and Republican in Indiana on the balance of power 
He has 


been an excellent state officer, is a good churchman and 


theory. Major Jackson is a very estimable man. 
assures his friends who are not of the Ku Klux persuasion 
that he is not a member of the klan. He has been in poli- 
tics most of his life and has been paving the way to the 
governor’s chair for a good many years. Those who know 
him most intimately declare that his temperament is not of 
the klan type, but that the “kluxers” elected most of their 
favorites locally in the last Hoosier elections and that, as 
a good politician, he simply cast his net on the side where 
the fish swim. Already dyed-in-the-wool Negro party lead- 
ers are telling their followers this and assuring them that 
kluxism will mean nothing to him as governor. 

This heroic intrusion of the klan into Hoosier politics 
makes Indiana even more than usual a political storm center, 
and it has in the past been conceded to outrank most areas 
as a producer of political whirlwinds. The strongest Negro 
leaders are already busy organizing and evangelizing to lead 
a great colored bolt in the state election. The leading Demo- 
cratic candidate has declared unequivocally against the klan 
in politics and it looks now as if the state contest will be 
less one of political parties than of klan and anti-klan forces. 
The latter will be able to mobilize the Catholic voters be- 
cause of their strong religious consciousness and church 
discipline. The Jews have not great numbers in Indiana 
but are intelligent, resourceful and influential in business 
and philanthropic circles. The Negroes are sufficiently 
numerous to overwhelm any klan candidate were it not for 
Democratic klansmen. 

Today the two big questions in practical Hoosier politics 
are whether or not the lining up of Jews and Catholics 
for any candidate will not of itself drive large numbers 
of Protestants who are not klansmen to vote the klan ticket, 
and whether or not the colored voters can be led to scratch 
the ticket that to so many of them still represents Abraham 
Lincoln and emancipation. The ward heelers have shrewdly 
cultivated the delusion among them that “a scratched ticket 
Wishing to vote 
for Coolidge, will the rank and file of them risk scratching 


is a bad ticket” and will be thrown out. 


Jackson and the long list of state and county candidates’ 
names following his? This could be done in a non-presi- 
dential election by a straight bolt but few of the leaders 
hating and fearing the klan as they do, will be willing to 
advise a bolt of the entire ticket in a presidential year. 

If the Negro voters of Indiana can be led successfully to 
bolt the state ticket they will have written a second emanc- 
pation for themselves. Party leaders have counted on their 
safe partisanship and treated them with utter neglect, not to 
They could be counted upon no 
Thus the Negro bloc in the 
north has become a source of political obscurantism and 


say political contempt. 
difference what was done. 
corruption, just as any solid, unquestioning ultra-partisan 
minority bloc of voters becomes. The Negro in the north 
could do his race no greater service than to become an inde- 
pendent, non-partisan voter. Democratic political tacticians 


are already offering racial favors where the party division 1s 
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close. It is up to the conscientious leaders of the race to 
indicate to the world whether their people shall be a blind 
source of political corruption or an intelligently led body of 
independent voters. Many of them are advocating the strat- 
egy of a Democratic alignment where their claims have been 
persistently ignored as Republicans. The klan may drive 
them into an independence that rational thinking could not 
ring them to. 

The mystery about klan insurgence in Indiana is, what is 


it all about? The State is overwhelmingly American, white 
ind Protestant. The almost complete absence of those out- 
rages attributed to kluxers in the south testifies to the 
absence of such incitements to violence on their part in 
Indiana. The klaverns seem as strong where Jews, Catho- 
lics, aliens and Negroes are few as where they are many, 
temper is always stridently anti toward all those 
elements, with the anti-Catholic feeling strongest. Hoosier 
klansmen still believe that two-thirds of the federal jobs 
re commandeered by Catholic political factotums and that 
the pope engineers most of the crimes against civilization. 
Ry attributing to the vatican and its followers the sort of 
ulgar conspiracies and poorly concealed crimes that are fea- 
tured against them in klan papers and secret meetings, poor 
credit is done to the finesse and astuteness of vatican diplo- 
macy. The hierarchy would indeed be a clumsy cabal to 
mmit the sort of things the distempered and shallow klan 
mind attributes to it. 

[he real explanation of klan-itis in the north is perhaps 

rly simple. The post-war psychology plus a superficial 
bsorption of the current Nordic nonsense has been seized 
War 


It makes hate one 


upon by shrewd manipulators of the crowd mind. 
ikes men heroic over partisan causes. 
hase of patriotism. Service and sacrifice are delimited to 
side of a conflict and reach high expression in adverse 
udgments upon others. Loyalties are narrowed to ingrow- 
ing circles and grow hotter with emotion as they degenerate 
1 reason into prejudice. Men come to defend their own 
by condemning all not just like them. So war temper is 
turned into klan temper and propaganda changes its base 
from battle line to klavern. Just as war knows no law but 
ways and means to win and shrouds its councils in secrecy, 
the kluxer comes to feel it quite a justifiable thing to take 
the law into his own hands, to cover his hectic councils 
with secrecy and to overawe with shroud and flaming cross. 
shallow emotion he lays the sword over the gospel that 
tells him to put it up and sets flames to the cross which is a 
symbol of loving sacrifice. It is all part and parcel with 
se war distraught minds which could think that the 
Christ would have been found in a trench coat looking over 
the sights of a deadly rifle. 

\fter a great conflagration sweeps over things, sundry 
spots are left smoking and in embers. So the klaverns are 
left smouldering, angry things in a burnt over wilderness 
in which living things once again are seeking life. Except 
for a devastating war of the spirit the klan election in Indi- 

12 little. 


a will mean Even should it win little will be 
changed in law or government simply because there is little 





to change. A very good man will have been elected gov- 
ernor in a very bad way and shrouded Don Quixotes will 


have valiantly unhorsed sundry phantom windmills. Should 


the klan be defeated a moral victory will have been won, 


AN 
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though here again nothing in law or government will have 
been changed. If hide-bound partisan alignments are broken 
and men are taught to scratch their ballots in response to 
conviction, good or bad, we may, like Paul of old, praise 
God that even out of wrath and sin good has come. 


The Bubbles 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HE DAUGHTER of the daughter of Keturah is now 
an important young lady of nine years, and she can 
read and write, and play a number of pieces on the Piano. 
But the Little Sister of the daughter of the daughter of 
Keturah is two. And she is about the brightest spot of 
color on the Map. And I have seen Keturah catch her up, 
as she was running about in a Blue Dress, with her Red- 
Gold hair flying, and her eyes two little spots of Heaven, 
and her cheeks as red as Roses, and Keturah hath said, 
Such a Little Animated Doll as thou art is not Possible. 
Now the daughter of the daughter of Keturah provided 
herself with a Bowl of Soap Suds and a Pipe, and she sat 
And the Little Sister of 
the daughter of the daughter of Keturah sat over against 


upon the floor, Blowing Bubbles. 
her upon the floor. And the daughter of the daughter of 
Keturah blew Bubbles that were Large and Iridescent and 
seautiful, and she dropped them on the head of her Little 
Sister. And her Little Sister was Delighted. 

And after about a Dozen or a Score of Bubbles had been 
dropped upon her head, the Little Sister put up her hand 
to take them all down that she herself might behold them. 

For she supposed that the Bubbles were still All There, 
in an Heap the size of a Peck Measure upon the top of her 
head. 

And when she put up her hand, behold, all the Bubbles 
had broken save one, and she broke that one in reaching 
for it. 

And she was Astonished, and would have wept. But 
the daughter of the daughter of Keturah laughed, and blew 
another Bubble, and her Little Sister laughed, too, albeit 
rather solemnly. 

And when I beheld this, I said unto Keturah, The whole 
More or Less Human Race is like unto that Little Damsel. 
For men are always Fooling Themselves with the notion 
that all the Soap Bubbles they have ever blown were Pon- 
derable and Durable, and behold, it is not so; for they are 
Frail, and they endure but for a moment. 

And Keturah said, But there are Lasting Joys, and it 
were better if men did seek more of them. 

And I said, Thou hast spoken wisely. Yet we cannot 
spare the Bubbles. There are Durable Blessings and Per- 
ishable Blessings, and we need both kinds. But we must 
use the Perishable Blessings as not abusing them, for the 
Fashion of this world Passeth Away, as a certain wise man 
said in a day when Fashions might change perchance once 
The 
Flowers were not made to last, but to be enjoyed while 
they are with us. Youth is not 


in a Thousand Years, and oftener than that now. 


Spring is not made to last. 
made to last. 
And Keturah said, Ours is lasting fairly well. 











When Boys Will Be Men 


By Edward A. Steiner 


HEN BOYS WANT to be men, and climb the 
tree of knowledge to eat of the forbidden fruit, 
What 


they say to the boys is another story, and what the boys 


their elders say to each other, “Boys will be boys.” 
say to each other—that is this story. 

Three of us boys lay, all but stark naked, on the edge of 
a pool where a sluggish stream tarried a little longer than 
its wont, and formed a swimming hole, wide enough and 
deep enough for boys who had never seen river, lake or sea. 
A scapular, scarcely distinguishable from his dark skin, 
hung on the neck of the oldest; a coarse linen shirt, in 
process of being pulled over the head of the smallest and 
youngest boy, had refused to go further over his wet body; 
while I had begun my rehabilitation by putting on the knit 
scarf with sacred fringes, one of the many unpleasant re- 
minders that I was a Jew. 

Our little town lay eastward from Vienna, on that vast 
plain between the Alps and nowhere else in Europe. All 
trees, flowers and green grass were enclosed in the pany’s 
estate, and nothing was left to us but a mile or more of 
brick wall, glass strewn on top, which we had climbed, 
fearless for once; for we knew that Istvan, the guardian 
gardener, was safe in an alcoholic sleep at the inn, his flint- 
lock gun under the table, where his faithful dog Hector was 
One 
sin leads to another; so after the swim we were eating 


contemplating the woes of a dog’s life in August. 


half ripe apples, and finishing the repast with dill pickles 


and doughnuts. The apples we had “swiped” together, 


from his lordship’s orchard; the dill pickles and dough- 
nuts my mother had contributed—without her knowledge, 
however. Our feast being over, we lay under a four o’clock 
sun, talking like men of things as confusing to our heads 
as the apples, pickles and doughnuts were to prove con- 
fusing to our stomachs. 

Anton Berenyi, the boy with the scapular, was the serpent 
in the garden—already cursed, more or less deservedly, by 
market wives, keepers of orchards, by his mother and by 
other boys’ mothers—unavailing curses, I am glad to record, 
for he died in the great war at the head of his regiment, 
and is now in some fair corner of the far heavens—unless, 
of course, he is still in purgatory. If a serpent, he was a 
very wise one. He could crawl on his belly, but also be 
swift on his feet, and not only could he climb the pany’s 
He knew all 


sorts of tricks with strings and cords, beside which he had 


glass strewn wall, but also lift me with him. 


learned many things which boys of his age usually do not 
know and he was eager to communicate them to other boys. 

Lying on the edge of the pool, he talked about the ways 
of men with women, why men were fathers, and women 
were mothers. The boy with the shirt half pulled on cor- 
roborated his stories and made them uglier by his testi- 
mony. He was a cottager’s son, a peasant, whose men and 
womenfolk lived in one room, and what the two boys said 
they knew made me sad and ashamed. 
might be true of 


I protested that they 
Anton’s mother, who was not a real 
mother, for she had no husband; and as for peasants, they 
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lived like animals. The boy with the scapular took a cruel 
delight in opening my eyes. Trees, he said, were male and 
female, so were frogs and horses, pigs and cows. “Nature 
is that way, quite unashamed, and nature can’t help it.” 

“But God,” I argued, “is holy. He made everything, yes, 


everything. God wouldn’t do anything wrong, and what 


” 


you tell us is wrong.” It made me blush and ashamed, 
and I knew it must be wrong. 

“God!” he sneered. “There is no such thing. The 
earth, the stars, apples and pickles, everything came out of 
the milky way, just by themselves.” The milky way was 
sort of a dough, beaten and kneaded by nature, and then 
made into all sorts of things, just as his mother made 
buns and loaves and fried cakes out of the same dough, 
The police sergeant who visited his mother said there was 
He had been 
to college, but he was fired because he knew more than 


no God, and the sergeant knew everything. 


his teachers. 
, 


“Of course,” Anton continued, “Jesus and the twelve 
apostles and the virgin Mary and the holy martyrs, and the 
pope and the priests were not made as other people were. 
They were made some other way.” He didn’t know how; 
he would ask the police sergeant. 

A big, solemn looking frog had hopped in from the reedy 
shore, a foot or two away from the all-knowing Anton. 
Then hopping under a lush leaf, as if to escape the glaring 
sun, he began his solemn croaking, like a fat priest, chant- 
ing vespers or saying holy mass, unconcerned about the 
blasphemy in this, his holy church. The responses came 
from other frogs, with voices less booming, and there was 
much chirping in the grass, and singing up in the leafy 
galleries, full of winged worshippers. I was very sensitive 
to nature’s voices, perhaps because I heard them so rarely, 
and I thought that the frog had been sent by God to refute 
this infidel, and that the crickets were chirping and the 
birds singing, because they knew in some such intuitive way 
as I knew, that there was a God. Our discussion indeed 
became to me a holy war, a war of words; big words, brave 
words, which came to me I knew not how; for even then 
I had this dangerous gift of words, and a solemn rush of 
feeling toward the great unknown. 

It was my first sermon, no doubt the best I ever preached 
No text, no firstly and lastly, but my soul’s solemn affirm- 
ation that there is a God. The reason I remember this, my 
first sermon, is because I was paid for it in an unforget- 
able coin This, my 
first holy war, a war of words, became as too often in 


as bad a beating as I ever received. 
history, a bloody war. Anton Berenyi, the boy with the 
scapular, grew angry at my youthful eloquence, and his 
anger turned first toward the frog. He caught it—frogs, 
like preachers, are easily caught—held it ungently upside 
down, inserted a thin reed into its intestines, and blew into 
it, until poor frog grew larger and larger, inflated like a 
toy balloon. 

“That's the way to shut the mouth of frogs,” he declared. 
“Blow them full of wind.” And, indeed, the frog sat on 
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his tormenter’s palm immovable and silent, its eyes almost 
aut of their sockets—a patient, holy martyr. 

I protested against the torture, for the sight was so 
cruel and ugly that my stomach revolted. Delighted by the 
effect of his cruelty, Anton held the tortured frog before 
my eyes, blew a few more vicious puffs into its abdomen 
ond put his fingers into its bulging eyes. Then cried: 
“Now to hell with you, where all the Protestants and Jews 
go!” With that he swung it over his head and threw it 
For a moment it sank, then .rose to the 
surface, slowly drifted back to the shore, and when it had 


into the pool. 


a chance to breathe again, climbed to a lily pad and remained 
there, evidently fascinated by our holy war. 

Martzin Stepanek, the squat peasant lad, had succeeded 
in properly adjusting his shirt and had eaten the remaining 
dill pickles and doughnuts, while I was arguing with the 
infidel, but now he jumped into the wide linen trousers 
which completed his costume, and took up the quarrel, not 
but for the Protestants. 
hell. The Catholics wentthere, and the Jews, of course, 
unless they were converted, which they never were. 
he delivered a very brief lecture on church history. 


for God They did not go to 
Then 
The 
three religions were like a tree, he said. The Jews were 
the root, the Protestants were the trunk, and the Catholics 
were the leaves, which withered and dried, and were used 
for stable manure. He made this statement about Cath- 
olics much more realistic; but while it is not untranslatable, 
it is unprintable. He knew, for he rang the church bell, 
and did the errands for the minister’s wife. 
to speak, “of the cloth.” 

“That’s a big black lie!” Anton replied, with an oath 


this time, in the Magyar tongue, a language which lends 


He was, so 


itself to picturesque swearing, and which, for this profane 
purpose, was generally adopted by the Slovaks. His version 
was, that once the Jews were the root, but it rotted away, 
and now the Catholics were both the root and the trunk. 
The Jews were nothing. 
and he consigned them to baser usage than had his Protes- 


The Protestants were the leaves, 


tant opponent consigned the Catholics. 
“Adam and 
harangue. “Abraham, Isaac and Jacob were Catholics.” 


Eve were Catholics,” he continued his 
“No, they were Jews,” I interrupted him, nervously fin- 


vering 
fering 


my sacred fringes, and putting on my few gar- 
ments, for the air was growing chilly, even if the argument 
grew heated. It took courage to contradict the angered 


Catholic, whom I feared and envied, and almost wor- 
shipped, for he could do all those things I could not do: 
swim, climb trees, rob birds’ nests and ride horses bare- 
back. While I was muscularly weak and physically a 
coward, | always dreamed of climbing trees and moun- 


tains, hunting wild beasts and fighting in battle, yet | 


wall which led to the forbidden swimming pool and the still 
more forbidden orchard. This time I was brave, my courage 
remforced by the sacred fringes. 

Grudgingly my antagonist admitted that evidently the 
patriarchs were Jews and that they did not go to hell, 
but they were the exception, although in further argument 
he admitted into heaven, Moses, the law-giver, Aaron, the 
high priest, Joshua, who made the sun stand still, and 
David, who slew Goliath. He was not sure of Solomon, 
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and while I stoutly maintained that Solomon also went to 
heaven, I have since realized that I need not have been so 
zealous in Solomon’s behalf. Anton was sure, however, 
that all other Jews went to hell, and he made no exception 
whatever among the Protestants. They were all doomed, 
including Martin Luther, of course, “who made the Protes- 
tant religion, so he could marry a nun.” He consigned 
him to the hottest part of hell, where, with Judas, he was 
spiked on the same spit, and roasting through slow eternity. 
He knew this for sure, he said, because the priest preached 
it, and the priest learned everything from the pope, and 
the pope had everything from Jesus himself. 

“Priests are liars!” the evangelical replied, hotly, and be- 
fore he could put his right foot before the left one, he lay 
crumpled on the ground, with the defender of the Catholic 
faith on top of him. 

The peasant lad was strong but not agile, and Anton 
was both, combining the cunning of the fighter with the 
Seated on top of the 
evangelical, his hand uplifted, “Now say this after me,” 
and the 
trunk, the Jews are nothing, and the Protestants are the 


muscular strength of the toiler. 


he commanded: “The Catholic church is the root 


leaves, out of which cows make manure.” 

Whack! came his flat fist upon the face of the protesting 
Protestant, who would not repeat the indignity heaped 
upon his church, which was likened to leaves, when he knew 
it was the trunk. Whack! another blow on the face. 

I did not know how to fight and when I fought I fought 
badly, coward fashion—with my finger nails, but poor 
fighter that I was, I threw myself on top of the triumphant 
Catholic. 
Protestant, threw me off—without much effort 


Anton released his hold upon the struggling 
and then 
deliberately dug his knees into the pit of my stomach; 
while he repeated for me the dogmatic formula of the 
Catholics being the root and trunk, the Jews being nothing 
at all and the Protestants being but leaves. Not a word 
came from my lips, and I took the repeated blows without 
crying out; but finally I burst into tears, for the Protestant 
When 


they had beaten me till I lay all but senseless, they climbed 


joined the Catholic in belaboring the “Jew boy.” 


the wall, and from its glass-strewn height, they threw at 


me their taunting words: “Hep-hep-hep,” “Stinking Jew” 
and other unprintable epithets. 

My body hurts I did not feel till late that night. My 
heart, however, was sore, and a hot flame seemed to escape 


Not 


because the Catholic beat me; that was half-deserved. | 


it, enveloping me like a fever. It was all unfair. 


had no business to fight unfairly; but that the Protestant, 
to whose rescue I had come, should join my tormentor— 


that was what made the hurt so poignantly deep. It was 
solemnly still and I was lonesome and afraid. Then I 
heard the deep booming of the frog—three times—kroak 


kroak—kroak. 


the pool, thanking God, no doubt, that frogs were just 


It jumped from the water-lily pad into 
frogs, and not Catholics or Protestants or Jews. Down 
there in the cool depths there were no religious contro- 
versies—no inquisitors—no Ku Klux Klans. 

In spite of the many years since I lay in pain at the 
pool, I can still hear in the midst of men’s religious con- 
troversies the deep croaking of the tortured frog, and some- 
how—Il wonder why—it comforts me. 








Ordinations and Church Union 


By William E. Barton 


ROM THE DAYS of Aristotle three main forms 

of civil government have been recognized by authorities 
on constitutional law. These three forms of government 
are all present in the Christian church, and each one is 
emphasized, not by a single denomination, but by groups 
of denominations. This threefold division is of long stand- 
ing. There is no present indication that any one of these three 
forms is soon to disappear, or that, if any one of them 
should disappear, the other two could divide equitably the 
abandoned areas of administration to their equal satisfac- 
Still less 
is there immediate prospect that any two of these three 


tion and the greater welfare of the whole church. 


will presently disappear ; and by the same token there is still 
less of likelihood that if two of the three forms of church 
government, and their several modifications should dis- 
appear, the surviving single form of administration could 
fully satisfy the demands of the other two-thirds of Chris- 
tendom. For some time we shall have these three main 
forms of church government, and each one will be able to 
defend its existence, first, on the ground of its ministry 
to a large part of Christendom; second, on its successful 
appeal to history, and third, but less convincingly, on the 
ground of its scriptural authority. If any one of these 
three forms were certainly of scriptural authority, and that 
authority were definitely declared perpetual, the problem 
would be simpler than it is. On the other hand, it is not 
to be inferred that the scriptures are silent or uncertain 
concerning some main principles and definitions. It is my 
purpose to call attention to some of these with particular 
respect to the ministry. For, whether the Christian church 
is to be reunited in a single denomination or not, the logic 
of events is crowding us closer together, and it is important 
that we understand each other. 


THE EPISCOPATE 

The Chicago-Lambeth Quadrilateral of a generation ago 
laid down as one of the four conditions of a reunited Chris- 
tendom, a recognition of “the historical episcopate, locally 
adopted.” This was thought to be sufficiently elastic to 
meet practical needs, but it does not appear to have pro- 
moted progress toward reunion. The recent Lambeth appeal 
makes earnest effort to go farther toward a basis of union 
in a ministry inclusive and authoritative, and is open to the 
criticism of taking back with one hand what it offers with 
the other. The Episcopal church, to its great credit, has a 
deep conscience in the matter of a divided Christendom, and 
there exists within it a very strong element of those who are 
willing to go to the point of real sacrifice, as they esteem it, 
For this 
good reason it has largely fallen to the Episcopal church to 


to bring nearer the organic union of Christendom. 
define the conditions of church union. It is not the purpose 
of this paper to criticize the spirit of their proposals, though 
it is the purpose of the writer herein to show what seems 
to him a more excellent way. For the advocates of these 
proposals from the Episcopal church, sooner or later, come 
back to a position which, quoting no one in particular, I may 
summarize thus: 
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“The Protestant Episcopal church in the United States 
occupies a position midway between the Protestant denomi- 
nations and the churches of Rome and the east. It is oyr 
privilege to extend one hand in either direction. This, very 
heartily, we do. And we affirm that any reunion that js 
to be effective must include not only the Protestant denomi- 
nations, but also the church of Rome and the Eastern 
church. Because these two ancient churches and the Epis- 
copal and certain other churches recognize no ministry 
other than one that has received episcopal ordination, it is 
evident on the basis of mere majority vote, to say nothing 
about a persistent belief in apostolic authority, that the 
ministry of the reunited church must receive or have 
received ordination at the hands of duly constituted bishops,” 


ANOTHER VIEW 
This is said in utter good faith. Over against this view, 
I wish to set forth a different view, which I believe to be 
held by a vast majority of all who can be expected to unite 
For the day to talk of 
union with Rome is very remote; and in the present dis- 


in any sort of union now in sight. 


organized condition of the Eastern church, nothing said or 
done with reference to union with it is of very great signifi- 
cance. I wish to set forth the theory of the ministry which 
I suppose to be that of the Congregational churches, includ- 
ing, of course, the Baptists and the Disciples and other 
groups in which the local church is a self-governing unit, 
and also that of the whole Presbyterial group, including, of 
course, the Methodist bodies, which are not episcopal, but 
are ruled by an eldership. This theory I suppose to be that 
also of most of the Lutheran bodies. 

In the first place, I think it to be an impediment to a good 
understanding that the Episcopal church supposes itself to 
stand in any better relations with, let us say, the church of 
For the Protest- 
ant Episcopal church in the United States is a Protestant 


Rome, than other Protestant communions. 


church, however stoutly some of its members execrate the 
And it is well 
for that communion to consider with all other Protestant 


name on the title-page of their prayer-book. 


communions upon the basis of what ministry they might 
conceivably approach some form of union. 

Let us remember, in the next place, that the Congrega- 
tional theory of orders has never been denounced by Rome, 
The Congregational 
theory, which is also the Presbyterial theory, is the theory 


as has that of the Episcopal church. 


of the great body of Christians in America, and it cannot 
be ruled out in the interests of a vague hope that some time 
When I speak of the 
Congregational theory, I do not mean the theory of the 
relatively small group of churches that bear the name Con- 
gregational, though it happens that I belong to that group 
| mean to include the Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, 
and all who hold to the same essential theory of the min- 
istry. And this, I say, has never been denounced by Rome. 


there may be a reunion with Rome. 


Nor is it easy to see how Rome could denounce it. Suc- 
cessors of St. Peter may consistently declare, and have de- 
clared, that presbyters and deacons are all the officers known 
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to the apostolic church, and that the others have been added, 
as occasion has arisen, by authority of the church itself, 
speaking through its chief presbyter, the occupant of the 
chair of Peter. When the bull Apostolice Cure declared 
Anglican orders to be and ever to have been “absolutely null 
and utterly void,” Prof. Charles A. Briggs, at that time an 
uncomfortable Episcopalian, in a very scholarly paper, set 
forth that while Rome must maintain this position regard- 
ing Anglican orders, Rome had never declared Congrega- 
tional or Presbyterial orders void, and very possibly could 
not consistently do so if the question were submitted to 
Rome. 

There is no likelihood that any Congregationalist or Pres- 
byterian or Baptist will ever submit that question to Rome, 
for no Congregationalist or Methodist or other represen- 
tative of this large group, which includes the major portion 
of American Christianity, cares what the Pope thinks of 
Congregational or Presbyterial orders. Nevertheless, it is 
interesting to consider that it is just barely possible that if 
the Episcopal church were ever to get recognition from 
Rome of her own orders, she might find a shorter road 
through the Congregational theory than her own. (And 
let me say once more and finally, that when I speak of the 
Congregational theory, I include the denominations already 
named and others who hold the like view.) For the Con- 
gregational and Presbyterial churches believe that they have 
maintained a valid and historic episcopate, and their ordina- 
tion is to this intent. 


THE PRIESTHOOD OF BELIEVERS 

The ministry of the reunited church will believe in the 
priesthood of all believers. This, I think, will have to be 
accepted as the basis of the Christian ministry in any de- 
nomination. The Magna Charta of our faith in a demo- 
cratic and priestly ministry is and must be the words of 
lesus, ‘Thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet.” 
We do not suppose that our Lord despised the good that 
might be derived from worship in the congregation, or 
worship led by a reverent minister or priest, or the spiritual 
assistance that might be rendered through the intelligent 
use of a prayer-book, but he did not say, “Thou, when thou 
prayest, go to the church,” or “to the priest,” or “buy a 
prayer-book.” The historic Protestant position was not one 
of hatred of the prayer-book, but denial of the authority 
which could assume to require its use or proscribe other 
and freer usages. The Puritans made large contributions to 
the prayer-book now in use in the Episcopal church. That 
book belongs to the whole of Christendom. “All things are 
ours.” But the authority to compel the use of even good 
things, to the exclusion of other good. things, is nobody’s. 
Prayer-books are helps, not compulsions. The closet is the 
chancel of a holy and a fundamental priesthood. 

We believe in gifts, and in the diversity of gifts, all of 
them wrought by one and the self-same Spirit. We believe 
that it is orderly and desirable that the church should recog- 
nize and accredit the gifts of her ministry. But we believe 
that antecedent to such official recognition is the call of 
God, which is personal. “Woe is me if I preach not.” That 
call and conviction is antecedent to any and all external 
authority to preach, and to all forms of ordination. It is 
an interesting fact that the Episcopal church itself acknowl- 
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edges this as the real basis of its ministry, and that ordina- 
tion is, in the very theory of that communion, a recognition 
of a call already heard and answered by the minister. This 
is the first question propounded to a candidate for ordina- 
tion in the Episcopal church, and there have been only 
verbal changes adapting it to American usage, since 1662: 
“Do you think in your heart, that you are truly called, 
according to the will of our Lord Jesus Christ, and according 
to the canons of this church, to the order and ministry of the 
priesthood?” 
Answer: “I think it.” 

The solemn order which follows professes little more 
than the orderly recognition of a gift already bestowed. 
Nor is ordination by the bishop only, as though by him 
alone were grace conferred. “The congregation shall be 
desired, secretly in their prayers” to pray for the candidate, 
and there is a space of silence provided in the service for 
The candidate’s 
father, his mother, his life-long friends in the local church, 


this democratic participation in the service. 


are all given opportunity to share in an ordination service, 
a share in which the prayer-book intrudes no words or forms 
—a humble and worthy recognition of the place of the whole 
membership in the service. And then, while the candidate 
is still kneeling in the service of which the silent, congre- 
gational prayer is a part, the bishop offers the prayer of 
ordination as printed in the prayer-book; but the bishop 
does not stand alone, nor with other bishops only. “The 
bishop with the priests present” lay their hands on the head 
of the candidate, and officially recognize the gift which the 
candidate has already received, and bestow the additional 
gifts which belong to the office of ordination. 

The ministry of the reunited church will recognize the 
call of God to individual men to preach the gospel of Christ, 
and will recognize also the authority of the local congre- 
gation and the office of a regularly constituted ministry. 
And it will recognize, also, that this is truly episcopal ordi- 
nation. The New Testament will sustain their belief and 
practice. 

NEW TESTAMENT TESTIMONY 

Jesus displayed no interest in organizations as such. No 
record exists that he appointed his apostles to particular 
duties or assigned them titles. The conjecture that when, 
during the forty days after the resurrection, Jesus talked 
to his disciples concerning the kingdom of God, he was 
delivering lectures on ecclesiastical organization, is prepos- 
terous, and those who teach it brave the curse upon those 
who add to the words written in the book. Jesus appears 
twice to have used the word “church.” It was a current 
term with both religious and secular connotations, but he is 
not on record as using the terms “bishop” or “presbyter” 
concerning the officers of his own organization. 

We know that Jewish communities had elders, who, on 
account of age and experience and public confidence, sat in 
the gates to judge of causes committed to them, and that 
they naturally occupied a prominent place in synagogues, 
and that the early Palestinian Christian churches likewise 
had groups of such presbyters. We know that certain 
secular organizations in the Roman empire had officers 
whose duties of presiding and of distribution of alms 
gave them prominence, and that they bore the title episcopoi. 
It is past all controversy that when the books of the New 
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Testament were written, the terms “episcopos” and “pres- 
buteros” were used interchangeably in the churches. When 
Paul addressed the presbyters of Ephesus (Acts 20:28) he 
said to them, “Take heed to yourselves, and to the flock 
over which the Holy Ghost hath made you bishops.” The 
church in Ephesus did not have one bishop and a group of 
subordinate presbyters, but a group of presbyters, every one 
of whom was also a bishop. In Clement of Rome and in 
the Didache, as well as by implication in Polycarp, and with 
emphasis in Justin Martyr, the identity of presbyter and 
bishop is affirmed. We discover the divergence in Ignatius, 
and we know the history of the rise of the diocesan bish- 
opric, but in the beginning it was not so. In the fourth 
century, when the question had come to be one for debate, 
and Theodore of Mopsuestia affirmed the authority of the 
episcopate and Jerome, with his vast Biblical knowledge, 
refuted him, both men started from the assumed and admit- 
ted identity of bishops and presbyters in the New Testament. 

Upon this primitive identity of the bishop and the elder, 
Congregationalists, Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Lutherans, Disciples and other communions agree, and their 
opinion is supported by innumerable church fathers, and by 
a vast company of scholars, including popes in the Roman 
Catholic church and bishops in the Anglican church. The 
fact lies in full view on the open pages of the New Testa- 
ment, where Paul instructs Titus to ordain presbyters in 
every city, describing to him what manner of men these 
bishops ought to be. The story that the apostles considered 
themselves bishops elevated in rank above presbyters, and 
perpetuated their authority through a line of bishops espe- 
cially consecrated deserves attention only as a clever work 
of art. Peter said, “The presbyters among you I exhort, 
who also ama presbyter, bishop the flock of God.” 

This is the answer to the question concerning the minis- 
try of the united church. It must be a ministry which does 
not permit the traditions of men to deny or nullify the plain 
teachings of holy scripture. 

BISHOPS IN THE UNITED CHURCH 
Does it follow, then, that in the united church there will 


No, that need 
not follow. Let the priesthood of believers first be recog- 


be no bishops as distinct from presbyters ? 


nized as the basis of the ministry, and the essential officers of 
the church be deacons, who are laymen chosen for their 
probity and business ability, and who may or may not 
become ministers, and presbyters or bishops as they may 
be called. Then, if, in the interests of a more efficient 
administration, certain presbyters are to be set apart for 
work of supervision and representation, let them be honored 
by any title that is found suitable, whether it be superin- 
tendent or bishop or what not. But let there be no attempt 
to read into scripture what is not there, nor to limit the 
operation of the spirit of God to an absurd theory, which 
can never be proved, of an unbroken row of hands and 
heads from Peter to date. If the title bishop be used not 
for an order, but of an office, the Protestant churches may 
find no strenuous objection to it. But we contend as did 
the Puritans against the sacerdotal and sacramentarian theo- 
ries that are so unsupported by scripture as they are unchar- 
itable toward those ministries that are based on apostolic 
simplicity and equality. 
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It need hardly be said that such a ministry as is here 
described is in the most literal sense episcopal. It will not 
require nor will it admit any sort of re-ordination or sup- 
plementary-ordination or joint-ordination. It will not reject 
as unclean or uncommon that which God hath cleansed, or as 
unconfirmed or unordained that which God through an apos- 
tolic church organization and a valid ministry hath confirmed 
and ordained and consecrated. 


LAMBETH APPEAL FATUOUS 

All talk of a reunited church on the basis of such ordi- 
nation as is proposed in the Lambeth appeal is completely 
fatuous. No self-respecting communion would consent to 
it. Such petty snags and bars impede the current of futile 
discussion; but when we are ready to discuss Christian 
unity there will be a tide that not only overflows these 
inconsiderable obstructions, but washes them into unfathom- 
able depths or bears them out to sea and casts them high 
on the shores of oblivion. If it be objected that the reunited 
church must have an episcopate similar to that of the Angli- 
can church because the Greek and Roman churches have 
such a ministry, the answer is too obvious to require to be 
stated. The Anglican ministry stands in no better case with 
the Eastern or the Roman churches than do other Protest- 
ant ministries, and it is not worth while to postpone our 
opportunity to love our next door neighbor in fear lest we 
prejudice ourselves in our future relations with the people 
of Venus or Mars. It is not only idle, it is wicked, to reject 
present duty for fatuous possibilities which may prove to 
be impossibilities, and which in any event are not likely to 
occur on any terms which we can at present predict. If 
any Protestant communion were to place that stumbling 
stone in the way of such union as might now be, it would 
be in peril of this result, that upon that same stone it might 
itself be broken, or that stone should fall upon it and grind 
its own theories to powder. The only safe theory for the 
ministry of the reunited church is one which requires only 
that which is indisputably taught in scripture; and if any- 
thing be added thereunto, let it be added under the liberty 
of the spirit of God, a liberty equally possessed by us all. 
For through all these forms of administration worketh that 
one and the selfsame spirit; and it is well to recognize the 
diversity of the operation of the spirit of God. 


CONFERENCES THAT DO HARM 

One reason why there are so many still-born movements 
on behalf of church union may be that in general the men 
who attend conferences that are supposed to bring church 
union nearer are the men so deeply interested in the subject 
that they are not quite frank with each other, or if frank 
in the expression of their personal opinion forget to add 
that such opinion is not fairly representative of the great 
body of members of the communions which respectively 
they represent. To my mind it will be a long step toward 
church union when we retrace the steps that have been 
taken by those earnest but misguided souls who have been 
discussing the possibility of union on the basis of such 
overtures as the Lambeth appeal. Down deep in our hearts 
we all know, I think, that no such possibility exists. If any 
of us do not know it, it is time we knew it. The reunited 
church will not have a ministry constituted on the assumed 
superior authority of the ministry of any one sect as it now 
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exists, or of the ability of any such sect to validate any 
other ministry. For that fact, let us devoutly thank God. 
We shall meet on a level plane if we meet at all; and 
meantime it is well for us to face the fact that there is no 
one sect which the other communions would accept as hav- 
ing power to confer authentic ordination upon others. For 
this the Episcopal church ought to be most thankful of all. 

Every step which is taken toward so-called unity on the 
hasis of a gesture of ordination by which apostolic grace is 
handed down from one denomination on a higher level to 
men on a lower level of sectarian authority or validity, is a 
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step that will have to be retraced when real unity begins. 
That way is a blind alley, and the sooner it is so marked and 
boarded up the better for us all. 

But there might be an approach to unity in the answer to 
three questions: What was the New Testament practice? 
How far was that practice intended to be unchangeable, and 
how far is it subject to reasonable adaptation? What adap- 
tations are at present desirable in the interests of a more 
inclusive unity, and a greater efficiency in the work of the 
church? Against such there is no law; and there is much to 
commend this method of approach to the subject. 


Song's of a Quiet Day 


By Marguerite Wilkinson 


Waking Thought 


AKING I look to Jesus on the Rood 
And thank Him that the ghostly 
night is gone. 
Until my soul had seen the Holy Cross 
I never knew the dawn. 


All colors were as darkness save the hues 
That even our dull bodily eyes can see. 
But now is God grown fair beyond the East 

Upon His blesséd tree. 


Oblation 


O GOD the Father, God the Son, 
And God the Spirit, by the years 
You have broken the dry clod of my heart 
And watered it with tears. 


Yet if a strong, enabling joy 

Sun-like in my dark heaven should break, 
Would I not gladly bear a flower 

Of beauty for your sake? 


Sudden Blessing 


N IW with a gust of joy 
My skies are opened wide 
To let Thy sunlight through. 


How can I thank Thee, O most loving God? 
What can I do? 


Swift as a darting light 

Through clouds that break and burn 
The sudden gift is made. 

How I had labored for this very thing! 

How I had prayed! 


Litany of the Little Flower 
J ESU, look on my delight 


Here is but a little flower 
That I hold between my hands, 
Fragrant for an hour. 


Jesu, it is dear to me 
As dawn after sallow night, 
As dew, cooler than my tears, 
And I hold it tight. 


Jesu, could my little flower, 
Like an evil nettle, sting 

This my soul that has great need 
Of a holier thing? 


Jesu, let me tread it down 
As a nettle in the dust, 
Fresh and dewy though it be, 
Gladly if I must. 


Jesu, if I fail in this 
After seven prayers and seven, 
Blind my eyes and loose my hands, 
But let it bloom in heaven. 


Finis 
LEEP after labor, 
Quiet after pain, 
Peace after strife, 
These are great gain: 
These are of Thee, 
O Love, O Life, O Breath; 
Give rest to all 
And Heaven after death! 








British Table Talk 


London, May 10, 1924. 

T is certain that Dr. Glover's address before the Baptist 
I Union will be read in full everywhere, as it deserves to be. 
Here it will be enough to indicate that it was the work of an 
historian, who always writes of Christian truth with the eye of 
an historian and with a firm hold upon experience. Now those 
two things go together: an historian of all 
men has least patience for theory divorced 
from reality. His faith must go into action. 


Turning Points 
in Christian 


History The four historical figures, whom Dr. Glover 
selected, were Paul, Augustine, Luther, and 
Wesley. Each of the four was an “intellectual,” university- 


bred; three of them were actually associated with academic 
work. This fact led the speaker to say that no permanent re- 
vival of religion is to be looked for where science and scholar- 
ship are ignored or refused. If we are to preach Christ today, 
we must be sure that he is not associated with antiquated 
scholarship or discredited science. There is no likelihood that 
the extreme defenders of orthodoxy in the Baptist Union will 
be convinced. It is hard to imagine what would convince them. 
But those who care supremely for the trust committed to the 
Christian community will welcome in Dr. Glover one who is a 
fearless student of the scriptures, of traditional Christian forms, 
and at the same time a passionate evangelist with an under- 
standing of experimental religion. Your Moody would have 
rejoiced in him. We quote from the recent address: 

“As I grow older I want to preach more and more Jesus Christ 
without theory—to tell people the tremendous facts associated 
with him, the fact of victory over sin, the changed life, and the 
most amazing fact of all, himself. I have the feeling that if we 
can get men to come face to face with him as he is, to “begin 
with the wounds of Christ,” and Christ reconciling us to God, 
we can leave them with him. When lovers meet, they do not 
need any longer the company of the friend who brought them 
together, nor his theories of marriage, or life, or anything else. 
It means a certain humiliation to divest ourselves of philosophy, 
of theology, and theory—I do not mean of thought, but of set-up 
conclusions; but I believe that it is not our theories of Christ 
that save men, but men’s contact with him.” 


Fifty Years of fr f 8 
The City Temple 

The City Temple keeps its jubilee this month. On May 18 Dr. 
Fosdick preaches; on May 19 Dr. Norwood preaches in the 
afternoon, and there will be a public thanksgiving demonstration 
in the evening. The services will be continued daily through 
the week and among other speakers Miss Maude Royden and 
Mr. Alfred Noyes are named. I believe Dr. R. J. Campbell 
will preach at a later date in the same cycle of thanksgivings. 
It is a thought for much thankfulness that in its present 
preacher, Dr. Norwood, the City Temple holds its place as a 
center of vital and inspiring prophecy. The colossal figure of 
Dr. Parker will not be forgotten in these celebrations; but be- 
hind him in the history of the church stands Dr. Goodwin, 
among the princes of Puritan thought. Since Parker, there 
have been a succession of powerful voices heard in that pulpit, 
varied voices, but alike in the directness and sincerity and true 
eloquence, without which no teacher can hope to make his ap- 
peal in that church. Dr. Campbell, Dr. Fort Newton, Miss 
Maude Royden will all be held in honor and grateful remem- 
brance. The commemoration volume is to be called: “London's 
Great White Pulpit,” and should be published this week. 

* * * * 

The Feeling 
Against War 

Perhaps too much heed may be paid to the language used 
in the pulpit and elsewhere concerning the hatefulness of war. 
But there can be no mistaking the attitude of those who stand 
for the literature of the imagination. It would be difficult to 
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find any writer of mark who does not raise his testimony against 
the folly and waste of war. There is a kind of nausea left by 
the taste of war. One of the finest plays which were given in 
London last season was “The Likes of Her.” It is a good piece 
of work which showed the wit and the delicate observation of 
the writer. As a picture of life in the poor quarters of London 
it is masterly; but the deepest impression left was the revelation 
of war in its aftermath. The play is made, as such things should 
be made, a play and not a sermon or a tract. But none the less 
it is a powerful witness against war. Of the increase of influence 
which the Friends have won, the Rev. George Jackson writes 
in the Manchester Guardian: 

“I do not know how many members of the Society of 
Friends were present at the Copec conference at Birmingham: 
numerically, I suppose, they were but a very small fraction 
of the whole conference; yet they must have gone away from 
it, as Wesley would have said, with their hearts strangely 
warmed. For on subject after subject which came before us— 
the abolition of capital punishment, the reform of the penal 
laws, the treatment of the conscientious objector, and, above 
all, the insanity and wickedness of war—Copec caught up and 
endorsed with resounding emphasis the age-long testimony of 
the Quaker. Many of us probably did not realize this as we 
held up our hands and registered our decisions, but to one dele- 
gate at least, as he looks back, this silent tribute to a witness 
which has been borne with quiet, unflinching courage, and often 
in the teeth of hurricanes of abuse, was one of the most sig- 
nificant things in an ever-memorable week.” This must not be 
taken to mean that this country as a whole is “pacifist.” Far 
from it! They of whom I write are still few; but their educa- 
tional work, linked with that of others like them in other lands, 
must show its power soon or late. 


The Congregational Union 
Elects Dr. Jones 


For its chairman the Congregational Union has elected Dr. 
Jones for the second time. This is a very great mark of trust 
and gratitude. It is seldom that this honor is given twice to the 
same man—Dr. Parker was an exception. But Dr. Jones has 
been the leader of our churches for many years now and has 
set his powerful hand to many enterprises. It is probably in the 
mind of the churches both to honor him for what he has done 
and to give him a vantage-ground for finishing the raising of 
the 500,000 pounds which he initiated. The end is timed for 1925 
and Dr. Jones will see to it that the goal is reached. Meanwhile 
this morning the Reverend Arthur Pringle is to give his chair- 
man’s address, about which there will be more later. Mr. Pringle 
has ministered at Maidstone, Caterham, and Purley, where he 
remains, a strong and most persuasive preacher. He is an ex- 
cellent writer, but, I think his most remarkable gift is the power 
of presenting truth, freshly seen and daringly conceived, in such 
a way as to persuade his hearers to accept it. Mr. Pringle has 
learned what should be the first canon of the preacher—‘It is 
his business not to get something out of his mind but to get 
something into the minds of others.” If I might be pardoned 
the analogy, “he gets it across.” 

. sa ee «@ 
The Big 
Five 

Mr. Arthur Porritt has an article on The May Meetings in this 
morning’s paper. With his unrivalled knowledge he picks out the 
five speakers who are most likely to capture the ear and heart of 
attendants at the May meetings. Dr. Fosdick, Dr. Norwood, the 
Rev. G. W. Studdert-Kennedy, Dr. T. R. Glover, and the Rev. 
Arthur Pringle. Of these Mr. Porritt writes that they are “modern 
to the finger-tips.” I should like to quote his words, which I believe 
to be entirely true and relevant. “The men who will dominate the 
meetings this month are men who, above all things, are definitely 
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associated with the determination to take Jesus seriously—men who, 
either in the pulpit, or through the Student Movement, or the 
Swanwick Fellowship, have caught the vision of Christianity applied 
This is the 
new note. Copec expressed it, but did not invent it. Twenty years 
ago the spirit of the May meetings was nakedly individualistic; to- 
day it is social and collective with the individualism submerged, but 
not lost.” 

There are, however, many strata of religious thought in this 
country, and, I imagine, a student of varieties of religious ex- 
perience might profitably spend May in London among the people 
who keep their anniversaries then. He would find sometimes great 
yudiences of earnest folk who share almost every variety of belief. 
Do my readers remember Kipling’s story, “The Village that Voted 
the Earth was Flat”? If not, they will be grateful in a dull hour 
for being reminded of that masterpiece. I don’t know whether the 
Geo-Planarians” hold an annual meeting, but I should not be sur- 
prised to discover a hall-full of earnest people who believe the earth 
s flat. (They would help to make it less flat for depressed mortals.) 





. -. & @ ; 


A Writer on 
Books 


“Certain books have had a tremendous influence upon me, but 
hardly one of them would be ordinarily called a religious book 
except the New Testament. I absorbed the gospels as a child, 
because in a quite simple childish way I loved Jesus. Many years 
after I have found his sayings continually, and above all at crises 
n my life, overwhelming me. Putting the New Testament aside, 
the books that have marked stages in my growth are these: 


Catullus (from whom I learned at school what a man could 
feel). 
21. Plato’s ‘Republic’ (the fascination of ideal beauty). 
21. Aristotle’s Poetics (that poetry was more philosophic and 
more serious than history). 
26. Dostoevsky (that it is a man’s duty not to believe until he is 
compelled to). 
0. Keats (that a man must not leave anything out in his attempt 
to comprehend life). 
Tchehov (that there is a meaning in life—only no man can say 
what it is). 
4. Shakespeare (I can’t say what Shakespeare has meant, because 
I’ve only begun to understand him). 
J. Mipp_eton Murray 
(in The St. Martin’s Review). 





* * - “ 
And So Forth 


The regional conferences of Copec begin this week at Ipswich, 
where a remarkable campaign was held two years ago, in which 
ll the churches united. It is fitting that it should be the first 
enter to consider the application. . . An important report on 
Church of England finance has been issued. There is evidently 
owing determination to put an end to many of the gross 
nequalities in the treatment by the church of its servants. But 

is one of the drawbacks of an ancient tradition that things 
are hard to alter, when they have been feared for many centuries. 

EpwarpD SHILLITO. 


BOOKS 


[’ IS easier to find fault with the form and taste of some of Rob- 
ert Roe’s poems in Here You Have Me! (Doran. $1.50.) than 
get away from the sense of vivid reality that is in most of them. 
lf free verse has any justification at all, it is seen in such work as 
Whether it is good poetry or not—and some of it has won 
lesirable prizes in poetry competitions—at least every tinkling lyricist 
and sonneteer ought to be compelled to match up his product against 
itand judge by the comparison whether his own stuff has in it as 
much of passion, poignancy and truth as have these ragged lines. 
Maurice Dunlap’s Stories oF THE Vixincs (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) isa 
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fine retelling of the best stories of the old sagas, with a charm both in 
the material and in the telling which will make any normal child of ten 
want to sit up after bedtime. At the end of each chapter are notes which 
will interest the teacher or parent and inform the more thoughtful 
children. A reissue of In Desert AND WILDERNESS, by Henryk 
Sienkiewicz, in an illustrated edition (Little, Brown & Co. $2.50) 
gives the children of today a new chance to read this rattling tale 
of adventure. It is full of camels, lions, mad Mahdi, and other deni- 
zens of the Sudan; its real hero is a boy of fourteen; and for a 
live boy scout it will make the tying of knots in a rope and the other 
scout tests seem like tame business for a while. 

A book that puts imagination on tip-toe is George Ellery Hale’s 
Tue DeptH or THE Universe (Scribners, $1.50), a popular and in- 
telligible presentation of some of the results of modern astronomical 
research. There are chapters on measuring the size of the universe 
(300,000 light-years in diameter) on dark nebulae and on sun-spots. 

Brent Dow Allinson, better known as a pacifist than as a poet, 
has some real gift of poetic imagery and some skill in poetic diction, 
though his book of poems, YouTH AND THE SinGiInc SHApows 
(Universal Pub. Co., Chicago), shows no great fruition of these 
talents. It is nothing against his quality as poet that he sees the 
birth of a new day in “Red-dawn o’er Russia’s tolling bells, flame 
vision of the age to be.” The collection is a sort of spiritual auto- 
biography of a conscientious objector. 

Breathes there a man who, as he has gone through an exhibition 
of very modern painting—cubist, futurist, and dadaist stuff—has 
not wished that he might be sure whether the painters themselves 
meant it seriously or whether the whole thing was an elaborate 
joke on the public? Much help toward a solution of that enigma 
will be found in Sheldon Cheney’s Primer or Mopern Art (Boni 
& Liveright, $6.00). The term “primer” is a modest disclaimer of 
finality and completeness, and a suggestion also of an elementary 
approach for the uninstructed, but it is a large book with 175 illus- 
trations. Cheney holds that a continued dislike of modern art— 
meaning even the rather weird departures from traditional method 
—indicates ignorance or bigotry. Modernist artists do not draw 
badly because they can’t draw, but because they wish to free art 
from imitation of nature and slavish devotion to technical finish, 
refinement, and prettiness. Their purpose is to express in color and 
form the emotion stimulated by the sight of the object. The mes- 
sage of the picture is not, This is the way the thing looks to me, 
but, This is the way I felt when I looked at it. It is cheap and 
irrelevant to say that, if this is the case, some of the artists must 
have felt very bad. There is much to be said for this theory, and 
the author says it with conviction. Still, there seems to be room for 
a general objection to the post-impressionists on the ground, both 
that their paintings do not look like nature, and that they caricature 
nature. A few are bold enough to express their emotion by making 
arbitrary geometrical designs—some of which might make good 
patterns for wall-paper or carpet. But why distort nature? A 
cubist painting of a woman playing a mandolin looks too much like 
a human being with an instrument to be a mere expression of 
emotion in terms of color and rhythmic form, and not enough like a 
human being with an instrument to be a picture of them. If the 
parallel with music as a non-imitative art is worth anything, it 
should be remembered that good music not only does not slavishly 
imitate nature, but does not even half-imitate it. The goal of 
color-form expressions of pure emotion is not a picture of a city 
street looking as though an earthquake had struck it, or a human 
figure apparently made of rubber and twisted out of shape, or a 
landscape whose planes have been dissociated and scrambled, or any 
other monstrous caricature of reality. Not these, but something 
like the mobile color of Wilfred’s color-organ. 

The student of Dante cannot wisely dispense with Gardner's 
His new Dante (Dutton, $2.00), a revision and enlarge- 
ment of the Primer of Dante published twenty years ago, furnishes 
a comprehensive and compact guide through the intricate field of 
Dante’s work and thought. It presupposes an interest in the 
subject and is a guide for study rather than a book for pleasant 
reading. 

The entire absence of specifically religious ideas in the system of 
M. Emile Coué has suggested to many among those who are pro- 
foundly impressed with the importance of his work that his system 


assistance. 
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needs to be restated in Christian terms. We are told that M. Coué 
“wholly approves of the process being christianized by those 
holding Christian convictions.” Presumably, from the standpoint of 
the actual success of auto-suggestion, he would equally approve of its 
being mohammedanized by those holding mohammedan convictions, 
the idea being that one may effectively use any convictions that he 
has which will make him firmly believe that he is getting “better 
and better” and that will give that belief a warm emotional tone. 
In Curistian Avuto-Succestion, by R. E. Roberts (Macmillan), 
an effort is made to translate Coué’s procedure into Christian ter- 
minology. The series of daily thoughts, to be dwelt upon in simple 
faith through the day, begins and ends with, “Jesus my Savior is 
making me well.” 

The author of “Miss Lulu Bett” comes out with another realistic 
novel, Brrtn (Macmillan, $2.00), which is a thoroughly artistic 
study of sordid dinginess and tragedy in one Burage, Wisconsin. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Concerning the Y. M. C. A. 


Epitor THe CuristTiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I have just finished reading the article in The Christian 
Century entitled “The Changing Status of the Y. M. C. A.” 1 
desire sincerely to congratulate you on this most searching inquiry. 
I have been long convinced of the truth of the proposition as 
stated. The association will have to purge itself of some of its 
single-track, conventional type of leadership. That will happen I 
believe some time when youth takes hold again as it did in the 
beginning of the movement 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa J. M. Horner 

Boys’ Work Director 
Enitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: Your recent article regarding the changing status of th 
Y. M. C. A. is one that cannot be 
from the other side of the fence 
the Y. M. C. A. by trying to force upon it the theological differ 
ences of the day. The Y. M. C. A 
of laymen working together 


passed by without a comment 
You confuse the purpose of 


is a cooperative movement 
under a Christian objective for the 
welfare of young men and boys. As a cooperative body, it must 
needs work with and among all denominations. The men in the 
secretarial work are just as broadminded and far-thinking in their 
beliefs and convictions as the ministers of today but they do not 
go around shouting about them and picking quarrels. The Y. M. 
C. A. has a program of dynamic religion that does not need to be 
mixed up in the petty quarrels among present day theologians 
The Y. M. C. A. has always been a strong supporter of the church 
Her men are working in the churches of their denominations ren 
dering volunteer service. 

Your second criticism in regard to the interest of the Y. M. C. A. 
in the social gospel and its application is unfounded and unjust 
Evidently you are not acquainted with the industrial work of th« 
Y. M. C. A. and its program. You overlook the fact that even 
if the Y does carry on the work among the men in industries 
that here is a contact your churches cannot have, yet reap the bene- 
fit of the work. No church has yet refused the result of this work 
and yet you criticize it. 

Your third criticism in regard to the attitude of the Y. M. C. A. 
concerning war 1s entirely uncalled for. You say that the Y. M. 
C. A. has done nothing except reaffirm her loyalty to the govern 
ment, and that it will let such 


have displayed your 


a hot subject alone. Again you 
ignorance and ungrounded prejudice against 
the Y. M. C. A. This year, in countless groups, 


high school students have discussed the 


young men and 
problem of war, and just 
because it didn't get into the eyes of the public, you insinuate that 
we leave such a hot subject alone. 

It seems to me that you have drawn a circle, stepped inside, 
and then proceeded to condemn all those on the outside. Be sure 
that those on the outside have drawn a larger circle that even 
takes in you. 


Sut please consider, and carefully investigate the 
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Y. M. C. A. and her men before you again make any such attempt 
to criticize. 
Council Bluffs, Ia. Pau. W. Ziexe, 


Boys’ Work Secretary, 


No Chautauqua for Dr. Potter 


Epitor THe CuHuristiAN CENTURY: 
SIR: 
in The Christian Century a wrong impression is given your readers 


In the editorial entitled “Our Theological Inhumanity” 


because the editorial is written by some one who has based his infer. 
ences upon false information. The import of the article is 
Dr. Straton and I are planning to form a partnership. Varioys 
newspaper rumors of our traveling on a Chautauqua circuit, of 
our making a tour around the world and of our uniting in a big 
hotel project, with Dr. Straton as organizer and myself as man- 
ager, are put together and the inference drawn that we are planning 
cooperation on a large scale. Permit me merely to say that not 
one of these rumors is true; that all three of these suggestions 
were made by Dr. Straton, and that I have agreed to none of them 
The article states “It is always dangerous to controversy for 
the participants to get together.” That general statement may ly 
true, but it has its exceptions, and it happens that the illustratio: 
used is a very poor one. Dr. Straton and I are friends, but we 
represent the opposite poles in theology. My worthy opponent is 
very desirous that we should get together on his platform and 
program. In other words, he wishes to convert me to his tyy 
of religion. I appreciate the interest, but wish to assert that 
fundamentalism seems to me so contrary to the spirit of Jesus 
that I am fighting it openly and upon every possible occasion. 
New York City. CuHartes Francis Porter, 


The Sacred Heart of Jesus 


Epitor THe CuristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I refer to an editorial in your issue of May 8, entitled 
“The Mighty Outreach of Courage,” in which you quote from 
a pastoral letter by the archbishop of Lima, Peru, the following 
“The republic of Peru, Catholic by conviction, . . . . will 
be officially consecrated to the most sacred heart of Jesus next 
month, and an image of this most sacred heart will be enthroned 
in the principal plaza of the capital,” commenting on which you 
go on to state that the consecration of a country to an image 
Now, as 
an intelligent reader, I beg to ask you where did you get the 
idea which you so glibly offer to your readers that the country 
of Peru was dedicated to an 


seems unthinkable, in this day and age, and so forth. 


image? According to your ow 
quotation from the archbishop’s pastoral, he states very plainly 
that the country will be dedicated to the most sacred heart o! 
Jesus. Do you know any better patron to consecrate, or dedi- 
cate, a country to? He states that a statue of the sacred heart 
will be enthroned, which you and every intelligent reader wi 
know is but a reminder, and an object lesson, so to speak, as 
statues, busts or pictures are always intended to be, and are s 
considered by 


all intelligent peoples. A representation of the 


object venerated, to remind us. But you deliberately misconstrve 
the meaning of this representation, and give it as your under- 
standing that the image is the cause of the dedication. Why § 
obtuse, or perverse, or desiring to misunderstand? 

Now please allow me to enlighten you—but I do not think 
you need it, I believe that you know as well as I do where 
you are ridiculing, misrepresenting—the most sacred heart of Jesus 
which all Catholics honor and adore, is the living, throbbing, huma' 
heart of our Lord Jesus Christ, with its still gaping woun 
received for love of us all, within his glorified body at the righ 
hand of his eternal Father, and in every tabernacle of the Cathe 
lic world where the consecrated sacrament is continually kept 
there is the most savied heart of Jesus, and an individual, 2 
family, a parish, or a country may well be dedicated to this 
sacred heart without deserving ridicule from those who know 
not the love of this most sacred heart; and an image of the 


sacred heart may be enthroned or maintained in a place of honor 
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‘» the home, the church or in the principal plaza of a city, with- 
+ giving any occasion to scoffers to state that it is to the 
id image that Catholics offer their prayers and supplications. 

want the true light, “which enlighteneth every man who 
meth into this world,” you can obtain it by humble prayer 
supplication to the most sacred human, living, loving heart 

‘Jesus today, as well as when he walked this earth, and I would 
ivise you to seek it. 


; Marysville, Calif. (Miss) KaTHerINe R. THornTON. 


His Money’s.Worth 


ptor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: In paying the price for fifty-two copies of The Christian 
entury I cannot but think how inexpensive are spiritual goods. For 


And a pair of shoes, an inner tube for the car, and so many 
. ble goods would cost rather more than the subscription for 
a regular weekly surprise, for fifty-two inspirations, for participa- 
tion with the ideas of the highest spirits, with the prophetic visions 
f our century. These three dollars buy more than any other three 
llars of my small salary. I have entered a new world since I 
reading your paper a year ago. 


In, Nebr. T. L. STEIGER. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Ezra 3:8-13; 6:14,15. 


Shouting and Weeping 


HE man who shouts because he is full of hope and the man 

who weeps because the “good old days” are gone forever, 
represent two distinct types. When the foundations of the new 
temple were laid in Jerusalem, there was a peculiar demonstra- 
tion at the corner-stone laying. Some of the people, mostly the 
ld, wept as they recalled the glories of Solomon’s temple, while 
many others, mostly the young, shouted, because the return 
from exile had been safely made and because the foundations of 
God's house were already firmly laid. Confusion was worse 
confounded by the mingled shouting and weeping of the emo- 
tional people. 

It is ever thus. Optimists and pessimists are found in all ages 
und everywhere. Liberals abounding in hope, and conservatives 
wailing their despair appear on every page of history. Because 
he world is progressing, because evolution sweeps steadily for- 
ward, the liberals always have the best of the argument. This 

10t to say that the conservatives are not needed; they are 

ntial just as brakes are essential on automobiles. However, 
we are much more interested in engines than in brakes. More- 
over, optimists make better company. I belong to the “Opti- 
sts’ Club;” the very name attracted me. I found there a group 

f forward-looking young men, who, by nature and by purpose, 
are happy, wholesome and hopeful. One would hardly join a club 
of pessimists, avowedly thinking that the world is headed for de- 
struction and always croaking about the degeneracy of the present 
group of young folks and always glorying in the good old days. Let 

t be ‘said that this is not a matter of age; for there are men 

ighty-five years old who are progressive, open-minded, cheerful, 
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full of hope—thoroughgoing liberals; while, on the other hand, 
there are college men and young intellectuals who assume a pes- 
simistic pose and who are worse than old, toothless women in 
their cackling attitudes upon all moral and religious questions. 
Many of this brand of “saucer-eyed” intelligentsia love to write 
upon sex, the declining church and prohibition, always finding 
fault and always throwing mud. In matters of sex, they oppose 
puritanic control. Licentious young libertines, they seek justifi- 
cation for the looseness of their morals. As for the church, they 
see it as a dying proposition. 

Between the withered conservative on the one hand, and the 
wild-eyed youthful pessimist on the other, a decent, normal citi- 
zen has a hard time. Sometimes one feels almost cursed by nor- 
mality; to be perfectly healthy, to have true reactions, to see life 
steadily and whole, to have the cogs of the brain fit in well-oiled 
smoothness—this is almost to be unattractive. When one sees 
some half-baked pessimist bellowing across the prairies, at sev- 
eral hundred dollars a bellow, or when one sees some disillu- 
sioned intellectual whose sad young eyes are half-hidden behind 
rubber-tired glasses, whose writings are eagerly awaited by 
thousands of admirers, one almost doubts the wisdom of seeing 
straight, behaving normally, living quietly and decently with 
one’s family and functioning in perfect adjustment to the uni- 
verse. However, virtue hath its own rewards. 

You will notice that what I am trying to do is to find the 
equivalents in present day life of those facts which we find in 
these old-time personalities. Cyrus has permitted and encour- 
aged the Jews to return and rebuild their temple. Numerous 
delays and obstacles have at last been overcome and the temple 
foundations are laid. Priests in gorgeous costumes with bands 
of music appear before the people while the opponents and ene- 
mies slink away. One would think it a day of joy; but not all 
of the people shout; many of them weep. Those who weep 
cannot forget the good old times; those who shout cannot see 
anything but a glorious future. Thus confusion arose. Contu- 
sion reigns today, with fundamentalists weeping and modernists 
shouting. Meanwhile, God is in his heaven and the universe 
goes singing through what we think of as time and space. Let 
me shout!! 


jouw F R. .. Ewes. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Compromise Proposed in 
Canadian Church Union 

The deputy speaker of the Canadian 
house has proposed an amendment to 
the bill now pending for the formation 
of the United Church of Canada from the 
present Methodist, Congregational and 
Presbyterian churches of the dominion. 
The amendment, which is hoped to ap- 
pease the bitter-end Presbyterians who 
are fighting the union, would permit non- 
concurring congregations to use any 
other name than “the Presbyterian church 
in Canada,” and nothing in the act as 
amended would “prevent such congrega- 


tions from constituting themselves a 
Presbyterian church under the same 
name, with the doctrine, discipline, 


government and worship maintained by 
the Presbyterian church in Canada.” The 
trustees of such nonconcurring churches 
would be left free to administer their own 
property, but the churches going into the 
union would do so as the present cor- 
porate Presbyterian church in Canada, 
without leaving that corporation still in 
existence elsewhere. 


Disciples Found New 
College of Bible 


A new College of the Bible, to be con- 
ducted in connection with Butler College, 
Indianapolis, Ind., will open its doors 
next September. Prof. Frederick D. 
Kershner will be the president, and the 
school will be developed as rapidly as 
possible to act as a worker's 
school of the Disciples of Christ 


training 


Heresy Hunting 
a la Hearst 


Rev. J. Frank Norris, fundamentalist 
clergyman and editor of Fort Worth, 
Texas, long ago showed that the yellow 
journals had nothing to teach him. Now 
he applies the latest Hearst methods to 
the hunt for heretics, as the issue of his 
paper, the Searchlight, for April 25 shows: 

“$100 reward. The Searchlight is go- 
ing to offer a reward. It will deposit in 
the bank a $100 cashier's check to be 
given to a student of any denominational 
college in the south who will supply the 
Searchlight with evidence that modernism 
is taught in the school where the said 
student attends.” The student's name 
will not be divulged in order that his 
head may not be cut off by the authori- 
ties. Proof must be in a form so that it 
can be proved. The number of “re- 
wards” will be limited to twenty. 


New Building for Chicago 
Divinity School 

The divinity school of the University of 
Chicago announces that it now has funds 
on hand for the erection of a new build- 
ing at a cost of approximately $400,000. 
The building, which will be connected 
by a bridge with the Haskell museum, 
will complete the Harper quadrangle at 
the university, and will be the first de- 
voted exclusively to the use of the divinity 
school. : 


732 


Conference Planned on 
Vassar Campus 

Vassar College is planning to hold on 
its campus, June 14-20, an “institute for 
a Christian basis of world relations.” 
Membership in the institute will be by 
invitation of the college. The confer- 
ence is for women to consider in the 
light of Christian thinking and purpose 
the problems which face America today. 
The group will think of the present in- 


ternational relations from the point of 
religious approach and will endeavor to 
discover the responsibility of women ip 
the task of making world relations more 
Christian. 


What Dr. Orchard Thinks 
Worship Is To Be 

The prophecy of no English free 
churchman as to the religious forms of 
the future will be read with more interest 


Presbyterianism Goes Fundamentalist 


ITH A CLEAR fundamentalist 

majority the general assembly of 
the Presbyterian church in the U. S. A,, 
in session at Grand Rapids, Mich.,. May 
22-29, threw that great denomination into 
the control of its most conservative ele- 
ments. At no time during the assembly 
was there any possibility of the adoption 
of any proposal that bore the slightest 
taint of liberalism. The strategy of the 
forward-looking commissioners—if  stra- 
tegy it could be called—was devoted to 
preserving as much as possible from the 
general disaster. Presbyterians move into 
their next year committed to a position 
on the extreme right of the American 
ecclesiastical line. 


ELECTION OF MODERATOR 

The election of Dr. Clarence E. Ma- 
cartney, fundamentalist leader from Phila- 
delphia, as moderator, in large measure 
epitomized the whole session. Dr. Ma- 
cartney is a preacher, less than 45 years 
of age, who has come into public notice 
through his attacks on Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick. He was put in nomination 
by William Jennings Bryan, who, a year 
ago, was defeated for the moderatorship 
on a fundamentalist platform. Against 
him there was but one nomination, that 
of Dr. Charles R. Erdman, a professor 
in Princeton Theological Seminary. By 
what violence to the dictionary Dr. Erd- 
man came to be looked upon as a liberal 
candidate it was hard to understand, for 
the Princeton professor announced him- 
self as a “sublapsarian, predestinarian 
Calvinist,” and his nominators spent most 
of their time assuring the assembly that, 
as between the orthodoxy of Macartney 
and the orthodoxy of Erdman, it was a 
case of Tweedledum versus Tweedledee. 
\ change of ten votes would have elected 
Erdman. But this same fear of allowing 
the differences between reactionary and 
liberal to become clear-cut marked the 
course of the minority throughout the 
assembly. 

Dr. Macartney came to the moderator- 
ship with an avowal of his intention to be 
true to the great cause in behalf of which 
he had been elected. His appointment of 
Mr. Bryan as vice-moderator, of prom- 
inent fundamentalists as chairmen of the 
important committees, and later of Mr. 
Bryan and Dr. Mark A. Matthews to fill 
vacancies in the general council of the 
church, showed the fidelity with which he 


carried out his task. Nor was he ever 
allowed to forget, by the men who had 
put him in office, the purpose which they 
had in view. 
WASHINGTON PROPOSAL 

An amusing instance of this came out 
in the second struggle of the assembly. 
A committee had reported in favor of 
erecting in Washington, D. C., a church 
which should stand as a memorial to the 
denomination’s importance. From cer- 
tain conservative laymen there had come 
opposition. But Dr. J. Gresham Machen, 
of Princeton Seminary, clinched the case 
when he discovered, in the report of the 
committee, a suggestion, not only that a 
church should be built, but that the de- 
nomination consider the wisdom of erect- 
ing a building for administrative pur- 
poses, and later consider the value of 
planting in the national capital a school 
of religion. It was that phrase, “school 
of religion,” that drew Dr. Machen’s 
wrath. It wasn’t a school of the Chris- 
tian religion, ner a school of the Bible, 
but just a plain school of religion, ac- 
cording to the report. No matter that 
the committee was merely suggesting, 
somewhat vaguely, a possible future de- 
velopment after a lot of other things had 
come to pass. There was evidence, not 
clearly indicated by Dr. Machen, that 
this proposal did not have the word of 
God at its center. Out went the proposal! 

HERESY-HUNTING 

The third moment of excitement came 
when the fundamentalists again precipt- 
tated a discussion, this time on the alleged 
liberalism of various teachers in the theo- 
logical seminaries, and Moderator Macart- 
ney ruled in order the attacks leveled 
from the floor. The committee on theo- 
logical seminaries had brought in a routine 
report approving the election of certain 
men to certain theological faculties in 
schools where there has been no accusa- 
tion of heresy. An amendment was pro- 
posed, which the committee would have ac- 
cepted and the assembly passed without 
much comment, reminding theological 
professors of their obligation to teach ap- 
proved Presbyterian doctrine. But the 
fundamentalists would not have it so. One 
man after another took the floor with 
books and magazine articles from which 
sentences were wrested to prove the 
danger of the ideas held by their writers. 
Naturally, the point was made that 10 
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than that of Dr. W. E. Orchard, recently 
given to an English magazine. Rejecting 
the chance that tomorrow there will be 
no worship, and stating that the element 
to be stressed must be objectivity, Dr. 


MENTALIST 
(Continued from page 732.) 
Presbyterian minister could have his 


orthodoxy attacked except by the regular 
process of accusation before his presby- 
tery, when he should have the chance to 
face his accusers. Moderator Macartney, 
however, ruled that it was in order to at- 
tack any man specifically on the floor of 
the assembly, and the ruling was upheld 
by a vote of 445 to 541. Many funda- 
mentalists, in private conversation, ad- 
mitted their belief that the moderator’s 
ruling was wrong. “But,” said one of 
them, “the issues are so important that 
we must stand together, no matter what 
the legal technicalities.” As the matter 
stands, the Presbyterian church is left 
with a ruling whereby its ministers are 
open to attack in the highest body of the 
hurch, and that without opportunity for 
defence or even previous notice of the 
impending attack. There is probably no 
ther ecclesiastical body in the Christian 
yorld which will permit this. 


¢ 





FUNDAMENTALIST SPLIT 


The fourth high point of the assembly 
showed a split between fundamentalists. 
\ proposal had been before the commit- 
tee on bills and overtures requiring that 
no Presbyterian church should employ, as 
a stated supply or for any continued 
period as its preacher, a minister of an- 
other denomination who had not sub- 
scribed to the standards of faith of the 
Presbyterian church. The reference to 
the Fosdick case is obvious. It so hap- 
pened that the liberals—using that word 
n the Presbyterian sense of one who is 
ot a dyed-in-the-wool fundamentalist re- 
actionary—had a majority of the commit- 
te. Mr. Bryan, a committee member, 
tried to add to the prohibition the test 
words, “as interpreted by the general as- 
sembly.” Such a clause would have recog- 
nized the action taken by the last general 
assembly naming the famous fundamentalist 
hve points as essentials of Presbyterian 
loctrine. The majority of the commit- 

voted Mr. Bryan down. Then the 
hairman, Dr. Maitland Alexander of 
Pittsburgh, Mr. Bryan and a fundamen- 
talist minority announced that they would 
bring a minority, report before the gen- 
eral assembly. The majority reported in 
accord with the action of the committee, 
but the minority surprised the assembly 
resenting a report that would simply 
Prohibit preachers from other denomina- 
tons occupying Presbyterian pulpits on 
grounds whatsoever. However, Dr. 
Mark A. Matthews, of Seattle, extensive- 
Y press-agented as “the tall pine of the 
sierras,” and a fundamentalist of long 
renown, had the last surprise to offer. 
Vetermined that this general issue should 
: t come before the assembly until Dr. 
osdick had been specifically cast out, 
Dr. Matthews moved to table the whole 
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usiness, and the assembly adopted his 
supporters of 
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Orchard thus outlines the typical Sunday 
of the future: The day would begin with 
simple, quiet celebrations of the commun- 
ion, at varied hours, but all fairly early 
(“Religion will never mean much until we 


majority and minority reports could 


realize what was happening. 


FOSDICK AND MERRILL 


The last day of the assembly provided 
its most exciting moments, but, curiously 
enough, the straight-out vote on the Fos- 
dick matter that the fundamentalists most 
desired was not secured. The proposals 
of the fundamentalists for the termina- 
tion of the services of Dr. Fosdick as 
preacher of the First church, New York, 
and for the requiring of a reaffirmation of 
faith in the famous five points on the part 
of all missionaries and mission board offi- 
cials, were handled by the permanent ju- 
dicial commission of the body. This com- 
mission brought in a report pronouncing 
the Philadelphia overture for the reaffirm- 
ation of faith unconstitutional and mak- 
ing it incumbent upon Dr. Fosdick to 
join the Presbyterian ministry if he was 
to continue in his New York pastorate. 
The fight in the assembly then came upon 
the acceptance or review of the report 
of the judicial commission. Dr. Matthews 
moved for its review, but the liberals, 
making the issue one of the sanctity of 
decisions by the supreme court of the 
church, by a vote of 504 to 311 left the 
issues as the judicial commission had de- 
cided them. It is extremely unlikely that 
Dr. Fosdick will meet any such condi- 
tions, but he was not, at least, peremp- 
torily dismissed. The Board of Foreign 
Missions was certainly saved from a sit- 
uation that would have proven unusually 
embarrassing. 

Balked in the effort to make a spec 
tacular end to the Fosdick ministry, the 
fundamentalist wrath found a_ shining 
mark in Dr. William P. Merrill, pastor 
of the Brick church, New York. When 
the committee on foreign missions, with 
a fundamentalist chairman, Dr. Gordon 
McLennan, brought in its report, the 
name of Dr. Merrill, for twelve years a 
member of the board, was conspicuously 
absent. A minority nominated Dr. Merrill, 
but after that Dr. Merrill himself, in the 
interests of church harmony, asked that 
his name be withdrawn. The fundamen- 
talist candidate was Dr. John F. Carson, 
of Brooklyn, one of the nominators of 
Moderator Macartney. Considerable par- 
liamentary maneuvering and some plain 
speaking followed, in the course of which 
Dr. George Alexander, one of the pastors 
of First church, New York, the president 
and for forty years a member of the 
foreign board, moved the asseibly pro- 
foundly by offering to withdraw in order 
that both Dr. Carson and Dr. Merrill 
might be elected. Dr. Carson, stating his 
embarrassment over the situation, offered 
to withdraw, and, when the report of the 
committee was finally adopted, it is safe 
to say that most of the commissioners 
thought that neither Carson nor Merrill 
was in the running. Such, however, was 
not the case. The majority report tech- 
nically remained as presented, and Dr. 
Carson was placed in the position for- 
merly held by Dr. Merrill. 
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get up early for it”). Later in the morn- 
ing there would be a high celebration 
of the eucharist, devoted almost entirely 
to worship and intercession. The congre- 
gation would then divide into an instruc- 


WAR 

The action on war, reported in another 
column of this issue, was eulogized by 
Mr. Bryan as the most progressive action 
ever taken by any church on this matter. 
A study of the resolution will convince 
almost any reader that Mr. Bryan was in- 
dulging in a little harmless oratory when 
he made that claim. The resolution uses 
various phrases that have become usual 
in the discussion of peace 
there was no indication that reference to 
“the outlawry of war” meant any specific 
course of action—and then carefully took 
back any positive action that the assembly 
might be charged with having taken by 
“reserving the right to control our own 
destiny and to determine whether or not 
and when we shall declare war.” Even 
an amendment to strenghthen the instru- 
ment by providing for lessons in the 
Sunday school teaching the blessings of 
peace was lost. One fundamentalist steel 
producer voted against the resolution after 
warning the convention that there is to 
be no peace until Jesus comes, but other- 
wise the vote was unanimous, other 
fundamentalists assuring the brother that, 
while he was correct exigetically, there 


measures-—— 


was not enough danger of having peace 
actually arrive to upset the prophesied 
schedule. 


FUNDAMENTALIST SPIRIT 

To the observer at Grand Rapids there 
was nothing about the assembly of more 
surprising interest than the inflexible at- 
titude of the fundamentalists. There were, 
to be sure, members of this group who 
confessed themselves moved when the 
retiring moderator, wasted by an attack 
of typhoid fever from which he had hardly 
recovered, came to the fellowship dinner 
of commissioners and plead for just that. 
But the leaders were of different stuff 
There was in them the same willingness 
to ruin a man for the glory of the Eord 
that caused the religious persecutions of 
the past. They do not, it is true, attempt 
today to take a man’s life; they are con- 
tent to take his job. But they are not 
going to be stopped by any sentimental 
preserve fellowship. Dr. 
Machen, in a specially prepared statement 
on the “affirmation” signed by almost 
thirteen hundred Presbyterian ministers, 
characterized the document as “anti- 
theological and anti-Christian to the 
core,” and, while admitting that “no 
doubt there are Christian men among the 
signers,” declared that “the document as 
a whole represents an attack upon the 
very basis of the Christian faith” and 
raised an issue in which “the Presbyterian 
church must choose whether she will 
stand for Christ or against him.” Dr. 
Macartney made it plain that he con- 
sidered the whole situation one arising 
out of the rebellion of a_ presbytery 
against the authority of the church, and 
that the only proper method of procee- 
dure was such as would be employed with 
rebels. 
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tion class for young people, the older 
members going into smaller groups for 
discussion, worship and mutual exhorta- 
tion. In the afternoon there would be 
a large popular gathering, designed to 
reach the fringe adherents of the church, 
to consider the practical and social ap- 
plication of Christianity. Evening worship 
would be a free service with the singing 
of a few great hymns and the reading and 
exposition of a very short passage of 
scripture, or of some doctrine, and then 
an evangelistic address. 


Bishop Brown Goes 
to Trial 


The trial for heresy of the former 
Episcopal bishop of Arkansas, William 
Montgomery Brown, opened in Cleve- 
land on May 27. Nine bishops con- 
Stituted the trial court, and hundreds 
were unable to force their way into the 
cathedral in which its sessions were held. 
Bishop Brown was_ represented’ by 
counsel who occupied the first sessions 
with questions of the jurisdiction of the 
court. The aged bishop does not deny 
the statements for which he is accused of 
being not only heretical, but atheistic, 
but he holds that the progress of knowl- 
edge makes it impossible for any church- 
man to hold all the ancient creeds and 
formulas of the church in a literal fashion. 


King and People 
Pray at Wembley 


Radio and amplifiers made it possible 
for King George and Queen Mary to 
join with a congregation of 100,000 of 
their subjects on Sunday, May 25, in an 
“empire thanksgiving” service held at 
Wembley in the great exposition stadium. 
The archbishop of Canterbury, who con- 
ducted the service, reminded his hearers 
that they were taking part in “the largest 
religious service the world has ever seen.” 
Massed choirs with more than three 
thousand voices and massed _ military 
bands led in the singing. 


Preparations Proceed for Universal 
Christian Conference 

The executive committee of the Univer- 
sal Christian Conference on Life and 
Work of the Churches (some more pop- 
ular title will have to be found) met in 
England during April and found all the 
sections—American, British, Continental, 
and Eastern Orthodox—proceeding sat 
isfactorily with their preparations for the 
gathering to be held in Stockholm during 
August, 1925. Dr. Frederick Lynch, a 
member of the committee, states that the 
present status of the preparations is this: 
The conference is to be held in Stock- 
holm during August of 1925. The Swedish 
government has officially invited it and 
will act as host. The northern churches 
are very happy that their fellow-church- 
men from all over the world are to be 
their guests and they are planning to 
provide entertainment in Scandinavian 
families for all who shall come. The in- 


ternational committee will meet first for 
two weeks to go over all the reports that 
are to be presented and then the confer- 
ence itself will be in session for ten days. 
The conference will consider all the lead- 
ing questions and tasks facing the churches, 
beginning with the great theme, God's 
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purpose for the world. It is expected 
that the great problem of Christianity and 
war will receive especial attention. It is 
also planned to have a series of addresses 
on great subjects going on simultaneously 
with the conference, and for the benefit 
of the general public as well as for the 
delegates, by the leading scholars of the 
church on themes in which all of Chris- 
tendom is interested. Practically every 
Protestant communion of Great Britain 
and the Continent and most of the com- 
munions of America have officially ex- 
pressed their adherence. 
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Madras International Fellowship 
Surmounts Racial Barriers 


One of the modern efforts towards a 
fundamental and intelligent international 
life which commands attention is the Mad- 
ras Fellowship, of India. This fellowship 
came into being through the concern felt 
by fourteen friends of the World's Stu- 
dent Christian Federation at the divisions 
existing between men of different races in 
Madras. This was in 1922, and the fellow- 
ship has since rapidly grown to some hun- 
dred and thirty members, Hindus, Mos- 
lems and Christians; Indians, Americans, 


Methodist Conference Near Close 


NE IMPRESSION DEEPENS as 

the Methodist general conference 
continues, and that is that it is too large 
to do business effectively. It is more of 
a popular mass meeting than it is a de- 
liberative assembly. As one Methodist 
leader expressed it during the week, “The 
general conference has waxed fat and 
the fat has gotten into our wits.” In 
other words, it has grown too cumber- 
some and large. It is unwieldy and con- 
tains in its members a large number of 
men too confused to think consistently 
and clearly. It is also a body which is 
surprisingly and often quite ridiculously at 
the mercy of the last speaker it has heard. 
This was illustrated convincingly during 
the early part of the third week when the 
conference first passed a report calling for 
the election of five bishops, then the next 
day reversed its decision, reducing the 
number to three, and on the following 
day put the number back to five. 


ELECTION OF BISHOPS 

The election of five bishops was com- 
pleted during the week and has some fea- 
tures entirely new in the history of the 
church. Never before have four out of the 
highest five men on the first ballot de- 
clined election to the episcopacy. Yet that 
is what happened. On the first ballot Mer- 
ton S. Rice, of Detroit, stood second with 
288 votes and Merle N. Smith, of Pasa- 
dena, was third with 267 votes. Both 
withdrew their names saying they pre- 
ferred to remain in the pastorate. E. 
Stanley Jones, a missionary from India, 
and D. D. Forsyth, secretary of the Board 
of Home Missions, the fourth and fifth 
highest, also declined to allow their names 
to be voted on, Dr. Forsyth after the 
first ballot and Mr. Jones after the second. 
In some respects this is indicative of a 
new valuation of the pastorate, and per- 
haps, also, of a new attitude toward the 
episcopal office. It seems clear that the 
episcopacy is not now regarded as a 
position higher in honor than that of the 
pastorate by many men. 

It also indicates a. situation which, if 
not remedied, may deprive the church of 


| 
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the services in the office of some of her | 


best men. It was understood that most, 
if not all of the bishops to be elected 
at this time, must stand ready for foreign 
service. If only those men are to be 
elected to the episcopacy who are ready 
to go to the foreign field many strong 
men whose entire training has been for 
home and not for foreign service will re- 
fuse to consider the office. Another prom- 
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inent pastor, J. M. M. Gray, withdrew 
after the second ballot, at which time 
he stood seventh with 201 votes. 

One feature of the balloting was the 
evident disposition of the general con- 
ference to provide bishops for foreign 
fields, who were equipped in language and 
experience for administration abroad. Two 
such elections were those of George A. 
Miller, superintendent of Central America 
Missions, elected for service in South 
America, and Brenton T. Badley, who 
was elected for service in India. The 
other three elections were Titus Lowe, 
secretary of the foreign board; George 
R. Grose, president of DePauw Univer- 
sity, and Wallace E. Brown, a pastor of 
Syracuse, New York. 

Many delegates regard the failure to 
provide a bishop for China from among 
the missionary force as a blunder. The 
policy of sending over men either in ad- 
vanced middle age, or beyond, to the com- 
plex conditions of China, where they 
will be unable to learn the language or 
familiarize themselves with conditions 
until many years have passed has not 
proved altogether a success. Yet it looks 
as though the general conference has 
repeated that policy, decidedly against the 
wishes of a large majority of Chinese 
national delegates to the conference. Such 
brusque and cavalier disregard for the 
wishes of the leaders of the church in 
China will undoubtedly prove an expen- 
sive policy. 

REDUCTION IN BOARDS 

The majority report of the committee 

on temporal economy on the re-organiza- 


tion of the boards, was a stand-pat re- 
(Continued on page 735.) 
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and Europeans; non-co-operators and gov- 
ernment servants, who come together not 
only to enjoy each other’s friendship but 
to discuss frankly political and religious 
questions in a spirit of mutual respect and 
goodwill. Two striking facts are recorded 
of this fellowship. First of all that not 
only has it been found possible for Hin- 
dus, Moslems and Christians “to join to- 
gether in prayer to God and in silent medi- 
tation and worship,” but that without 
weakening of strong personal faith and 
conviction, those who have worshipped to- 
gether find that it is just this religious link 
which holds them in closest fellowship. 
The other fact is a remarkable retreat held 
last November, when forty-one persons, 


METHODISTS NEAR CLOSE 
(Continued from page 734.) 


port, preserving the boards practically in 
their present shape. But the report was 
amended reducing the boards to six. 
Throughout the church there has been a 
strong voice calling for the reduction of 
the number of boards and overhead ex- 
pense. This action is in response to that 
demand. Four boards are united in one 
Board of Education; the four being the 
Board of Education, the Board of Educa- 
tion for Negroes, the Board of Sunday 
and the Board of Epworth 
League. To these are also added the 
deaconness’ schools. This reorganization 
throws together so many different agen- 
cies that it has been called the “Spanish 
omelette” board. The minority report 
was the so-called commission plan, which 
would place all the benevolent boards 
under one commission of nine members. 
This was voted down decidedly. The 
sponsors of this plan claimed that it 
would save a million dollars a year, and 
increase efficiency. But the general con- 
ference failed to see either the million or 
the reputed increase in efficiency. 
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WAR RESOLUTION 


The report on war of the special com- 
mittee of thirteen was adopted with gen- 
eral enthusiasm. Men of very different 
position have united in the adoption of 
the report, which is printed elsewhere 
in this issue. 

The judiciary committee reported that 
the election of district superintendents 
was unconstitutional. This report was 
carried by a margin of only 60 votes and 
the committee was instructed to prepare 
an amendment to the constitution making 
legal the election of district superinten- 
dents. This will be submitted to the 
conference and if passed sent 
down to the annual conferences for ap- 
proval. 

Four days of the conference remain 
and the usual last minute rush will pre- 
vail with many important matters and 
the election of all secretaries and editors 
still to come up. Among the most im- 
portant matters are those of the election 
ot the secretaries of the boards and ac- 
ton on the report of the committee of the 
book concern, which calls for the pro- 
vision of a new office of contributing 
editor to all the Advocates. Final ad- 
journment has been set for May 29. 


general 
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equally divided between Indians and Eu- 
ropeans, and men and women, met at En- 
nore. The discussions centered largely 
round the problem of nationalism and in- 
ternationalism, some holding strongly that 
Indian political freedom must take prior 
place to any genuine entry of India into 
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international life; others seeing in the na- 
tionalism an inevitable exclusiveness and 
disaster. Both groups condemned the 
war method and were eager alike to under- 
stand the cultural and spiritual contribu- 
tion of peoples divided by barriers of color 
and climate. 


Baptists Face Old Issues 


ORTHERN BAPTISTS FACED 

one of their annuai tussles on the is- 
sues raised by fundamentalists when their 
convention opened in Milwaukee on May 
28. While the situation within the denom- 
ination is apparently not as tense as it was 
two years ago, the conservative leaders 
have lost none of their determination to 
commit the Baptists to a creedal standard 
of faith, by means of which trial and pun- 
ishment for heresy would be made easier. 
The success of Presbyterian fundamen- 
talists in capturing control of their church 
encouraged their Baptist comrades to ex- 
pect similar victory at Milwaukee. 


CONSERVATIVES AND LIBERALS 


On the other hand, those Baptists who 
are determined that their church shall not 
change its ancient creedless position went 
to the convention with a belief that, the 
fundamentalist drive having been checked 
up to this point, it should be possible to 
continue to hold the lines. On the pro- 
gram for the convention, liberals had their 
place with conservatives. Thus, Dr. 
Charles W. Gilkey, pastor of the Hyde 
Park church, Chicago, and a noted liberal, 
gave half the devotional addresses, while 
Dr. Curtis Lee Laws, editor of the 
Watchman-Examiner and a conservative, 
gave the other half. Liberals found added 
cause for encouragement in the meeting 
of the convention so close to Chicago, 
a center for their cause within the de- 
nomination. 

The program as announced for Mil- 
waukee consisted of the usual round of 
reports and demonstrations by boards and 
other church agencies. Almost the only 
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features not usually included were the de- 
bate on the World Court by teams repre- 
senting Colgate and William Jewell col- 
leges and the Sunday morning rally of 
men’s Bible classes, at which methods 
successfully developed in Kansas City 
were displayed. The convention expected 
to adjourn June 1. 


FUNDAMENTALIST DEMANDS 


Fundamentalists, as usual, had a pre- 
liminary meeting to outline their plan of 
campaign within the convention proper. 
While minor differences of opinion have 
recently appeared between such stalwarts 
as Dr. W. B. Riley of Minneapolis, Dr. 
Massee of Boston, and Dr. John Roach 
Straton of New York, it seems sure that 
these brethren will agree on an effort 
to secure four main objectives. 

The most important of these is, of 
course, the adoption of some sort of a 
creed. Until such a standard for con- 
formity can be secured it will be impos- 
sible for the Baptists to prosecute suc- 
cessfully any of their abundant crop of 
liberals. The course of study now re- 
quired of young ministers is said to have 
some modern ideas concealed within it, 
and this, in consequence, must be purged. 
The secretaries are accused of having 
too much power, and the convention will 
be asked to disfranchise all its salaried 
servants. And finally the specter of co- 
operation with other churches will again 
be exorcised by an attempt to withdraw 
from the Federal Council. While com- 
promises to secure denominational har- 
mony may be made, it does not seem likely 
that this fundamentalist program can, to 
any decisive degree, be pushed through. 
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New President for 
Albion College 

Albion College, a Methodist institu- 
tion in Michigan which recently termi- 
nated an administration in a furore of 
newspaper publicity, has called to its 
presidency Dr. John L. Seaton, assistant 
secretary of the Methodist Board of Edu- 
cation. As president of the College of the 
Pacific and as a consulting expert in edu- 
cational matters, Dr. Seaton has estab- 
lished a high reputation. 


Mormons Latest to 
Invade Washington 

The current trend toward the erection 
in Washington, D. C., of churches which 
shall act in a measure as shrines for the 
entire denomination which they represent 
is given impetus by the purchase of 
property at the corner of Sixteenth Street 
and Columbia Road for the erection of a 
great Mormon church. The location is 
a mile north of the White House in the 
foreign legation quarter. 


1925 Catholic 
Holy Year 

Next year, 1925, the Roman Catholic 
church will celebrate a “holy year” for 
the first time in a century. Such years 
are supposed to come with every quarter 
century, but something has interfered on 
every occasion since 1825. It is expected, 
however, that the ceremonies in 1925 will 
bring at least 2,000,000 of the faithful to 
Rome to participate in the special cele- 
bration now being planned 


What Is a Community 
Church? 

Delegates from seventeen community 
churches recently met in New England to 
decide upon the tests for the recognition 
of a real community church. After de- 
liberation the following expression of 
purpose was adopted: “The Community 
church is an institution which furnishes 
to people of a given area an opportunity 
to unite in giving free and adequate ex- 
pression to their religious ideals. Sub- 
stituting for the creedal and ecclesiastical 
principles of organization for religious 
purposes of the people crystallized into 
an organization, the Community church 
stands for righteousness, justice, love and 








What manner of man is 
Harry Emerson Fosdick? 
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for the free search for truth and leads 
in the task of helping the people to make 
their religion function successfully for 
the common good of all. The Community 
church is opposed to anything in the 
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community's life or intruded upon the 
community from without which is diyj- 
sive, which engenders hate and strife and 
which breaks the bond of fellowship be- 
tween the people of sincere and lofty as. 


Methodists and Presbyterians on War 


PASSED BY THE METHODIST GENERAL 
CON FERENCE 


ILLIONS OF OUR FELLOW MEN 

have died heroically in “a war to end 
war.” What they undertook, we must 
finish by methods of peace. War is not 
inevitable. It is the supreme enemy of 
mankind. Its futility is beyond question. 
Its continuance is the suicide of civilization. 
We are determined to outlaw the whole war 
system. The patriotism of the Methodist 
Episcopal church has never been challenged. 
Neither our motives nor our loyalty must 
be impugned when we insist on the fulfill- 
ment of pledges made to the dead and assert 
our Christian ideals for the living. Gov- 
ernments which ignore the Christian con- 
science of men in time of peace, cannot 
justly claim the lives of men in time of 
war. Secret diplomacy and political par- 
tisanship must not draw men into the di- 
lemma of deciding between support of coun- 
try and loyalty to Christ. 

The world is now open to a crusade for 
peace. War-weary nations everywhere are 
eagerly waiting. America must lead the 
way. Our nation and our church can do now 
what we may never be able to do again. 
We set ourselves to create the will to 
peace. We recommend that a prayer for 
peace be prepared and used at every com- 
munion service. Through its educational 
program, our church must mould the present 
youth of all races into a peace-loving gen- 
eration. We shall launch an aggressive 
campaign to teach the nature, causes and 
consequences of war. The glorification of 
war must end. 

We set ourselves to create the conditions 
for peace. Selfish nationalism, economic 
imperialism and militarism must cease. The 
establishment of the principle that conscrip- 
tion of wealth and labor must be the coun- 
terpart of any future conscription of human 
life will be a powerful deterrent against 
war. As great odium must be put upon 
the war profiteer as was ever put upon 
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the slacker. The protection of special privi- 
leges secured by investors in foreign lands 
has too often imperiled the peace of nations. 
This source of danger must be prevented. 
The rights of the smallest nation must be 
held as sacred as those of the strongest, 
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Every Thinker, Writer, 
Minister needs this Million Dollar 
Encyclopedia Americana 


Afgold mine of information on every 
conceivable subject 


New Authentic Sources of Information 


An up-to-the-minute edition of this standard 
work has just beeen completed. It is written for 
Americans by Americans. In every field of 
human endeavor, the leading American authori- 
ties have written the new, correct, unbiased ar- 
ticles which make up these 30 voluminous 
volumes of accurate facts. 


Over 2381 leading Americans have cooperated 
in this compilation. Special attention has been 
paid to theology, religions, creeds and dogma. 
These articles are written by leaders in their 
respective fields. Major articles are all signed 
by the man whose records of achievement we 
Americans know. You can get your data here 
from a fountain of clear knowledge. Business and 
professional men and women find the Encyclo- 
pedia Americana an indispensable aid. 


Think of being able to know, without moving 
from your arm chair, what Vanderlip says on 
janking, Lorado Taft on Sculpture, George E. 
Roberts on Economics, Dr. James E. Creighton 
of Cornell on Philosophy, Walter Dill Scott on 
Salesmanship, William B. Smith on Biblical 
Archaeology. 


Each volume profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs, color plates and mats—a million dollar 
work of compilation. The Americana is obtain- 
able in a variety of bindings at a wide range of 
price. Terms of payment are exceptionally easy. 
You can afford one of these Americana sets. Use 
the coupon below, now. All leading universities, 
schools, libraries have and praise these books. 


Fascinating Books Sent Free 


Ask us for the portfolio containing booklets 
describing the different bindings, specimen pages, 
letters of recommendation and condensed index. 
See for yourself what the Americana is and how 
profitable it will be to you. This portfolio is ab- 
solutely free. You will not have to pay a cent 
for it. Use the coupon today! 
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Scientific American Compiling Department 


122 So. Michigan Blvd., 27 William Street 
Chicago, IIl. New York 


Dear Sir: , ‘ai 
Please send me your free portfolio describing the 
Encyclopedia Americana and specimen pages. 
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Learn to Write Plays 


under the personal supervision of Theodore Ballou 
Hinckley (formerly of the University of Chi- 
cago), Editor of THE DRAMA, assisted by 


famous playwrights, critics, actors and producers. 


Here is your opportunity. You can fit yourself for one 
of the most remunerative occupations by the easy 
methods offered by the Department of Instruction of the 
Drama Corporation. Your work will receive the in- 
dividual attention of Mr. Hinckley, Editor of THE 
DRAMA—a man well acquainted with both the theory 
and the practice of playwriting. You will be taken by 
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ments to the actual completion of plays. 


Learn What to Write About 
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what to stress and what to avoid. He can train you to 
sense the changing demands of the managers and the 
public. Now the Religious and Social Plays are very 
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your spare time. 


Good Plays Earn Big Royalties 


Many successful plays have made their authors rich. 
“Lightnin’,” “The Bat,” “The Fool,” “Seventh Heaven,” 
“The First Year” and many others have earned many 
thousands of dollars. If you have ideas and imagination, 
the practical dramatic technique and honest and com- 
petent criticism of this course should enable you to write 
a successful play. 


Producers Will Read Your Plays 
If your manuscript has the endorsement of THE DRAMA, 


it will receive a reading by managers. Your plays will 
be analyzed by Mr. Hinckley with the idea of produc- 
tion in mind, and plays of real merit will be brought 
to the attention of producers. 


The Theatre as a Pulpit 


As a reader of The Christian Century, a magazine of 
ideas, it is probable that you have other reasons for 
writing besides making money—the wish to bring the 
truth about life effectively to the consciousness of many 
people. Correct dramatic technique is essential to the 
thoughtful play. Your play must present your opinions 
in such a manner that the audience will be kept inter- 
ested by its dramatic power, and get your ideas without 
special effort. This, of course, requires dramatic tech- 
nique which you can get from this Course. 


Enroll at Once 


Only a limited number of people can enroll, since the 
work is so personal. 

Fill out the coupon and mail it for complete information 
at once. The low cost of enrollment, and the details of 
the instructions, will please you. You will see how 
different this is from ordinary courses. Insure your 
place in the classes by sending the coupon. 
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beloved community. The Community 
church, while not opposing creeds and 
theological opinions, insists that people 
representing many different creeds can 
worship and work together in one church 
just as successfully as many people of 
opposing political opinions can live to- 


Peace Moves by Congregationalists 


OUR BODIES of Congregational 
ministers, recently in session, have 
faced and acted on the war issue in a way 
to show that that great denomination may 
be counted on to lead in the separation 
of the church from the war system. 
These actions, taken on the Pacific coast, 
in the middle west, and in New England, 
may justly be regarded as symptomatic 
of much current thought within Congre- 
gationalism. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
The Congregationalists of 
California, while in session in San Diego, 


southern 


May 12-14, adopted this resolution on 
war: 
As followers of Christ we recognize 


our loyalty to him as supreme and sancti 
fying every other loyalty. 

We therefore declare our opposition to 
the war system, involving war propa- 
ganda, war preparations, military training 
in our schools and colleges, race prejudice, 
economic exploitation, and in 
tolerance as inconsistent 
spirit and example. 

We urge upon our government to co- 
operate with other nations in outlawing 
war as contrary to the Christian spirit 

We announce that we cannot conscien- 
tiously take part in propaganda or prep- 
arations looking toward war. 

We encourage the development of our 
educational system to educate for peace 
rather than war, and the development of 
the spirit and the creation of the inter- 
national machinery for the application of 
reason and good will to disputes that 
might lead to war 

We believe it a paramount duty of our 
churches to promote the program of Jesus 
for peace on earth and good will toward 
men among nations well 
individuals. 


religious 
with Christ's 


as as among 
ILLINOIS 

The resolution adopted by the Congre- 
gational Conference of Illinois on May 8 
put the issue in this form: 

“1. We that the continuance 
of the war system as an established part 
of modern civilization is, very 
ture and results, 
anti-social; and that the time 
when it must be outlawed the 
slavery and the liquor traffic. 

“2. The Conference stands for open 
diplomacy between nations and for an 
International Court of Justice to interpret 
and apply international law in order that 
world peace may be secured and main- 
tained as humanity's need and right. 

“3. We also stand for the most thor- 
ough-going education of the youth of our 
country in the principles of peace and 
international relations. 

“4. We further believe that America 
should be among the leaders in securing 
an international covenant of peace, 
whereby all peoples through their repre- 


believe 


in its na 
because 
come 


Same 


anti-christian 
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as 
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gether in the same country. The Com- 
munity church advocates no uniform 
church organization. Just as the intel- 
lectual concepts of religious principles are 
left to the individual so the local Com- 
munity church is free to organize the 
people’s ideals in a manner which best 


sentatives shall subscribe to the things 
which make for universal goodwill. 

“5S. We rejoice in the apparent suc- 

of the Dawes Commission in pre- 
paring an adequate plan for the solution 
of the vexed problem of reparations and 
we heartily commend the proposal of 
President Coolidge to call an international 
conference looking toward further dis- 
armament. 

“6. We are opposed to the whole war 
system—its secret treaties, military alli- 
ances, unjust economic concessions, com- 
petitive ‘preparedness’ programs—and in 
no way will we participate in such move- 
ments as history has conclusively shown 
lead to war. 

“7. No complex problem is ever rightly 
solved apart from full and free discussion. 
Prejudice and persecution not only pre- 
vent the discovering of the way to peace 
but they are chief factors in creating war. 
We therefore call upon all men of vary- 
ing thoughts concerning this matter, to 
practice the spirit of Christ in order that 
they may learn the mind of Christ and 
may unite effectively in behalf of the 
principles stated in the preceding para- 
graphs, about which there seems to be 
general agreement among us.” 


cess 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 
When the Congregationalists of New 
Hampshire met in their 123rd annual con- 
vention at Durham, May 13-15, they 
passed a whole group of resolutions on 
the war issue. Among these a resolution 
offered from the floor by Rev. Roy B. 
Chamberlain attracted most attention: 
“The members present of the Congre- 
(Continued on page 740.) 
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pirations. It stresses the gospel of unity 
and cooperation and strives to build in a 
certain area the kingdom of God in rela- 
tion to the local needs. What the Com- 
munity churches have in common is a 
spirit growing out of common purposes 
a made effective by vigorous programs 
of service.” 


(Continued from page 736.) 
We hold the cause of peace dearer than 
arty allegiance, and we shall tolerate no 
dilatory or evasive attitudes on the part of 
those who represent us. 
We set ourselves to create organization 
for peace. Grateful to our government for 
s leadership in the movement toward re- 
duction of armaments and the promotion of 
tribunals for international arbitration, we 
insist upon a more decided and aggressive 
policy in these directions. We urge our 
President to summon another conference of 
the nations for the more drastic reduction 
f armaments. We demand the immediate 
nce of the United States into the Per- 
nt Court of International Justice. The 
participation of the United States in a league 
of nations will receive our active support. 
We shall elect men to public office pledged 
to secure these ends. The ballot and other 
direct processes of democracy must now 
be employed in securing a warless world. 
World Christianity is enlisting in the 
campaign for peace. We seek alliance with 
all the forces which make for the principles 
here advocated. We, therefore, propose that 
ur church now assume its responsibility by 
nting at this general conference a com- 
mission of twenty-five members, composed of 
five bishops, ten ministers, and ten laymen, 
authorized and instructed to call a confer- 
ence of the religious forces of the world 
consider the best plans and methods for 
naking the impact of united Christendom 
wainst the evils we deplore. The princi- 
of brotherhood are plainly challenged. 

The progress of the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ is clearly at stake. The issues are 
) momentous, the opportunity for leader- 
ship is so great that we here and now call 
upon all people to avoid divisive and fruit- 
less discussions and unite their energies in 
this great crusade for a war-free world. 
To this sublime end we dedicate ourselves, 
and for its accomplishment we invoke the 
blessing of Almighty God. 

















PASSED BY PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 

The Presbyterian church of the United 
States of America pledges all its energies 

the outlawing of war and to the hasten- 

f the day when nations shall learn war 

iore. We refuse to believe that the 
vholesale slaughter of human beings upon 
the battlefield is morally any more necessary 
to man’s highest development than is killing 
by individuals. We see in war’s cruelties, 
made more terrible by modern invention, not 
only a menace to civilization but also a 
definite challenge to the followers of the 
prince of peace. 

We invite the cooperation of all Christen- 
dom in a determined effort to devise such 
complete machinery for peace as shall insure 
the settlement of all international contro- 
versies by reason instead of force. 

To this end we favor participation by 
our nation with other nations in the Court 
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of International Justice and the submission 
for judicial settlement, or the arbitration of 
disputes, and the investigation, before a re- 
sort to arms, of all differences which cannot 
be adjudicated or arbitrated, reserving the 
right to control our own destiny and to 
determine whether or not and when we shall 
declare war. 

The moral influence of our nation, and 
the confidence of other nations in our dis- 
interestedness, compel us to assume leader- 
ship and take a definite part in the move- 
ment for world peace. We should endeavor 
to secure a joint agreement for international 
disarmament and also for a referendum on 
war except in case of threatened invasion. 
We claim that those who are asked to fight 
and bear the burdens imposed by war should 
be consulted when possible before this sac- 
rifice is required of them. 

We solemnly assert that the teachings of 
Christ furnish the only basis and hope of 
permanent peace and earnestly appeal to all 
branches of the Christian church to unite 
in bringing mankind to an acceptance of 
him in order to establish a universal broth- 
erhood founded on righteousness, justice and 
peace. We enjoin upon the boards and 
agencies of our church, particularly the 
board of Christian education, together with 
our ministers and members to do all in 
their power to accomplish this purpose which 
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we believe to be in accord with the will of 
God and in harmony with the teachings of 
eur Lord and Master. 


PASSED BY PRESBYTERIAN WOMEN’S 
SYNODICAL CONFERENCE 

While our conference has been largely 
devoted to the consideration of problems of 
organizations, we have seen more clearly 
than ever before that the missionary enter- 
prise is closely bound up with the great 
world problems of race and of peace. We, 
as Christian women, wish to express our 
conviction in the following resolutions : 

Recognizing racial differences but not rac- 
ial inequality; believing that each race has 
its unique contribution to make in building 
up the kingdom of God on the earth; and 
realizing that all racial antipathy and prej- 
udice is a denial of the principles and prac- 
tice of Christian brotherhood, be it resolved 
that we individually and as organizations, 
strive sincerely to learn the mind of Jesus 
Christ in all problems of race; and that we 
attempt courageously to walk and live in 
that attitude, dedicating our best powers of 
mind and of spirit to the eradication of 
race discrimination. 

Believing that war is antagonistic to the 
spirit and method and teaching of Jesus 
Christ; that it is sinfully destructive of 
human and economic values; and that fur- 
ther war will be suicidal to the continuation 
of civilization, be it resolved that we give 
ourselves and all our powers to building up 
a world of good will, mutual confidence 
and cooperation. 

To this end we commit ourselves to an 
aggressive educational program which shall 
strike at the causes of war by eliminating 
race prejudices and social and economic in- 
justices; that we dedicate ourselves as home 
makers to teach and live peace, and to set 
ourselves against the glorification of war; 
as members of the community to exemplify 
Christian tolerance and active good will; as 


citizens to stand against the acquisitive mo- 
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tive and all policies of selfish nationalism; 
as members of the church of Christ to com- 
mit ourselves whole-heartedly to the estab- 
lishment of the reign throughout the world 
of the prince of peace. 


PASSED BY METHODIST COMMITTEE ON 
STATE OF THE CHURCH 


The hour has struck for the church to 
take positive and practical steps to end war. 
The peoples of the world are appealing to 
the church, as the organized expression of 
Christ's way of life to lead the way. Metho- 
dism, a world church dedicated to world 
service, has extraordinary opportunity and 
obligation in this crisis. 

Facing this challenge and answering: this 
appeal, the Methodist Episcopal church de- 
clares for the right and responsibility of 
the church to utter moral judgment con- 
cerning the nature of war; for the freedom 
of the individual member of the church to 
follow the dictates of his own conscience 
whether as an individual he can support or 
engage in war; for the inauguration of an 
educational campaign which shall seek to 
reveal to all our people the nature, causes, 
and consequences of war, and its relation 
to the Christian ideal of the kingdom of 
God; for the removal of the causes of war, 
such as selfish nationalism, economic im- 
perialism, and militarism; and for the estab- 
lishment of world law and order by out- 
lawing war, by establishing and codifying 
international law, by immediately entering 
the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, and by securing the participation of the 
United States in an effective association of 
nations. 

We urge all other Christian bodies to 
join us in declaring that war violates the 
spirit and purposes of Jesus. It is a method 
to attain an end. That end may be right- 
eous or sinful, but the method by its very 
nature is the same in either case. Whatever 
may be true concerning the past, it is now 
evident that this method is unable to achieve 
the great moral aims of justice, brother- 
hood, and peace. This method roots funda- 
mentally in force and in no sense guaran- 
tees that right will prevail. Consequently, 
while recognizing the freedom of the in- 
dividual member to follow his own con- 
science, but remembering that the church is 
the visible expression of the spirit of Jesus 
in the world, we as an organization separate 
ourselves from war and take no part in its 
promotion. 


CONGREGATIONAL PEACE 
MOVES 
(Continued from page 739.) 


gational conference of New Hampshire 
rejoice to learn of such action against 
war as has been recently taken by the 
Methodist council of cities at Pittsburgh, 
and by the Methodist students’ gathering 
at Louisville. Since it seems evident also 
to us that war is the most colossal and 
ruinous collective sin on earth, therefore, 

“We are ready to say, as ministers and 
delegates of Christian churches, that we 
can never bless another war.” 

In connection with other steps toward 
the abolition of war the New Hampshire 
Congregationalists affirmed their sym- 
pathy with all means seeking that end, 
called for the establishment of open 
diplomacy, condemned press distortions 
and pledged support to such agencies as 
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can be relied upon for an unbiased pres. 
entation of the truth, repudiated economic 
imperialism and the guarantee of foreign 
investments by armed intervention, and 
demanded that, in another war, conscrip- 
tion, if used at all, be made to apply to 
labor and wealth as well as man power. 
International regulation for the sale of 
munitions was also demanded. 


VERMONT 

In rock-ribbed Vermont the Congrega- 
tionalists were no less thorough-going in 
their opposition to the whole war system 
A long resolution adopted by the annual 
convention at Woodstock on May 15 con- 
tained these paragraphs: 

We believe that the time has come for 
the church of Christ to do more than take 
sides on tremendous questions which in- 
volve prosperity or disaster, life or death, 
for civilization and the world. She is 
summoned to lead the way, to make a 
side of her own. We believe that the 
true Christianity must go further than 
proffer suggestions to the secular powers; 
it ought to claim the right “to challenge, 
to penetrate, and to transform the whole 
social order.” We believe that the Chris- 
tian should rise up in his place and speak 
out in unmistakable accents, according 
to the way of Jesus as best he can inter- 
pret it, what he will stand for—and what 
he will not stand for, in all social and 
political affairs. 

1. In order to prepare the public mind 
for the right moral judgment upon war 
and to arouse the lofty passion of the 
people’s conscience against it we shall 
undertake through preaching and teach- 
ing, in the pulpit and out of it, in the 
church, school and other educational 
agencies, to make known the real facts 
about war, as the truth has been and is 
being told by first-hand witnesses, and 
not under the gloss of appeals for 
patriotism and “my country right or 
wrong.” 

2. In season and out of season it is 
our purpose to insist that war is not in- 
evitable, that if man has been by nature 
a fighting animal the time has fully come 
for man to slough off his old nature and 
become the new spiritual man in Christ 
Jesus, and that the establishment of per- 
manent peace among nations and peoples 
is no idle dream but an attainable goal in 
this generation. 

3. We pledge ourselves to do our part 
to remove the causes of war: 

(a) By studying them and becoming 
intelligent about them; (b) By going to 
the full limit of practicing the Christian 
principles we have avowed, of justice, 
good will and brotherhood, not tolerating 
in ourselves racial feeling or that spirit 
of nationalism which disesteems any 
other nations and countries, and working 
for such changes by progressive steps in 
the industrial and economic organization 
of society at large as shall uproot the 
incentives for selfish trade rivalries and 
commercial exploitation and put the 
Golden Rule concretely into national 
legislation and international policy; (¢) 
By encouraging and supporting specif- 
ically the various agencies which are now 
in operation or may be devised to explain 
the causes of war and prevent it. 

4. We believe that the United States 
should participate in the World Court of 
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He speaks with authority on eco- 
nomic problems. 


Those who may regard his pro- 
posals as another Utopia will be 
forced to admit that this Utopia is 
a possible one, within the range of 
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our present economic organization. 


The solution as presented by the 
author does not deal with the ab- 
stract philosophies of life or the 
spiritual needs of individuals, but 
with the mathematical problem of 
economical production and distri- 
bution of products and service, and 
the development of a world mech- 
anism, based on knowledge of how 
to meet man’s needs for material 
existence. 
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International Justice and we will use our 
infilvence to bring about this participation. 
Recognizing frankly that there has been 
an honest difference of political opinion 
among us regarding our entrance into the 
League of Nations, we maintain now that 
this issue should be lifted out of the 
sphere of partisan debate, and decided on 
the highest ground; and we are persuaded 
that America owes to the other countries 
of the world the fullest cooperation in 
perfecting a world organization in which 
this government and people shall be an 
active member in the interest of peace 
and prosperity for all mankind. 

5. But there is a further step to take, 
and we are ready for it with full under- 
standing of its significance and with 
solemn and intense purpose. Without 
undertaking to dictate to the individual 
his course of action as a citizen of the 
state in case of war, we nevertheless 
affirm that it is the duty of the Christian 
church to excommunicate war—to declare 
it for what it is, sinful in the extreme and 
utterly contrary to the mind of Christ, 
never again to apologize for it, bless it or 
give it official sanction. Moreover, we 
urge upon our government to take the 
initiative in proposing through interna- 
tional organization to put war under the 
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ban of outlawry, to make war henceforth 
a crime to be visited with penalties be- 
fitting so great a crime in the person of 


that nation or of individuals within a 
nation that may be guilty of instigating it. 
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Religion is as certain, as scientific, 
as authoritative, as science! 


Such is the argument of the new book, from the pen of Charles Allen Dinsmore, 
Professor of Spiritual Interpretation of Literature in the Yale Divinity School. 
The book comprises three lectures recently delivered by Professor Dinsmore at 





Religious Certitude in an Age 
of Science 


The author maintains that the word “knowledge” belongs to religion as 
well as science, and that religious apprehension reaches nearer the heart of its 
object than scientific knowledge. Speaking of the certitude of redemption 
through Christ, he says: 


“The answer need not be theoretical. It is possible to put him to the most searching test. For a 
month try to reproduce his mind, his purpose and disposition. Give his spirit sovereign control for four 
weeks and what will be the result! At the end of that experiment you will be purer of heart, stronger in 
will, more sympathetic in feeling. You will also be persuaded that his spirit is not only redemptive, but 
is the most revolutionary power ever let loose in your life or in history. Practice this spirit for a lifetime 
and you will exclaim at the end: ‘I know whom I have believed and am persuaded that he is able to keep 
that which I have committed unto him.’ Your ideas about him may be very imperfect, but you will know 
him and the quality of his manhood. The certitude of his redemptive power will reach to the very inner- 
most sanctuary of your being. Horace Bushnell, one of the loftiest spiritual geniuses ever produced in 
this country, said after years of discipleship: ‘I know Jesus Christ better than I know any man in Hart- 
ford.” If you will live intimately within the circle of his influence, you will both know him better than you 
know your neighbor, and you will have a calm assurance that the light that is in him is no will-o’-the-wisp 
exhaled from the swamps of human superstition, but issues from the central throne of Power.” 








Summing up the argument of his lectures, Professor Dinsmore concludes: 


“The contrast between science and religion isnot a is an anthropomorphic term, and so is personal 
contrast between knowledge and belief, but between spirit, but the latter is more significant; it repre- 
two different kinds of knowledge. Religion can use sents higher worth. God can not be inferior to the 
the word ‘know’ as legitimately as science. When highest symbol = use in pg geoeny Sag = —_ 
we become aware of ourselves we are aware of a C@not - gid e ae manag “hink a 
Power not ourselves. By cooperating with this Mm. ,DY, taith, theretore, we think oom as a 
cen till ai living Spirit operating through the electric frame- 

ower we can develop characters of moral strength ’ . 
sal cient V; di “ea, work of the world. When we seek him as the Father 
— nme aeeny- pe “< its transforming of our spirit in whom dwells all that we desire, we 
energies we know as well as we know any scientific put this belief to the searching test of life. ‘Thus, 
fact, even better, for we have the sure test of daily trusting and obeying, we meet with those responses 
experience. Experience warrants us in affirming which change faith into an assurance which often 
that God is the ‘Power, not ourselves, which makes _ finds even the word ‘know’ too feeble to express the 

> a , 7 . 
for righteousness.’ We take a step further. Power experience.” 


This book ts filled full of suggestion for ministers, and 
ts gust the book for thoughtful laymen who are endeav- 
oring to find their way through modern doubts. 


Price of book, $1.50. We pay postage. 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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